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FOREIGN SECTION. 


Tus portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professicnal subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professional Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
sbip during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad pari passu 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
opiniors. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. ; 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, 8.W. 

LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret, 
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THE QUESTION AS TO THE MILITARY-POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


[Zur Militiir-politischen Lage im Mittelmeer. ] 


(Translated from the Russian by Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Gowan, 
Bengal Infantry.) 


Unprr this heading there appeared in the September (1890) number 
of the “Military Journal,” published in Vienna, and entitled 
‘ Streffleur’s Osterreichische Militirische Zeitschrift,” a paper by an 
anonymous author, which, in view of the question with which it 
deals, relating to the military strength of Italy in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and especially of the power of England and France in that Sea, 
is not devoid of interest. 

“Tt is indisputable,” says the author, “that England, thanks to 
the superiority of her fighting and mercantile fleet, occupies, both in 
the Mediterranean and in all other seas, the prior place.” Her power 
in these waters acquires a special importance in consequence of her 
possession of such important positions as Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
und Port Said, for these points secure England’s communication with 
the East Indies, a territory which more or less insures the vitality of 
the metropolis. Gibraltar, on account of its position, commands the 
entrance into the Mediterranean Sea, and this point could, in case of 
need, prevent any other Power from entering this sea. This in- 
accessible rocky fortress at the same time defends a very important 
und convenient anchorage for ships; but in a strategical and com- 
mercial respect the group of Maltese islands which lie 1,050 
miles further to the east is more important. Situated as is this 
group of islands in the centre of three countries of the world, and 
between Gibraltar and Cyprus, it serves for England as a central 
position in the Mediterranean Sea, whence she can command the 
communication between the stations which we have named. The 
Maltese group of islands is strongly fortified, and is moreover 
adaptable for use as a vast point of supply. The chief town of the 
Maltese Group—La Valetta, with its forts bristling from rocks, 
presents a very serious source of strength. Moreover, its well 
defended and extensive naval and mercantile harbours serve the 
British war and mercantile fleets as their principal anchorages in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Cyprus and Port Said, on the other hand, have 
as yet only an importance with respect to the Suez Canal; but 
Cyprus, on account of its geographical position, could, in the future, 
become possessed of an important significance in case of any changes 
concerning the hold of the Bosphorus by the Sublime Porte. In 
such a case the fortified island of Cyprus would command the Asia 
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Minor littoral and the communications between the Black and Red 
Seas. On account of the influence of political parties, and likewise of 
her own interests, the relations of England towards the other two 
central Powers are completely independent. As regards Italy, in the 
event of a war between her and France, it would be difficult to say 
whether she could count on the support of England. Even, however, 
were England to be thoroughly neutral, and yet continue the transport 
of coal to the stations of the Italian war fleet, this attitude would 
have a great importance for Italy, since she would find the supply of 
coal from within her own territory to be quite impossible, whilst to 
import the same from Germany would not only be difficult, but such a 
source of supply would be extremely dear. The possibility of the 
display of indirect co-operation on the part of England towards Italy 
is based on the circumstance that the interests of either Power are in 
no way in opposition. As regards, however, the development of the 
Italian fleet, this is as yet so far from attaining that point of vantage 
as to make England fear for her supremacy on the sea, even if Italy 
were in alliance with some other second-rate naval Power. On the 
other hand, in her relations with France, England has had for 
several years past occasion to look distrustfully, in her knowledge of 
the unusually rapid development of the Frenc’: war fleet. In view, 
then, of the possibility of a war between France and Italy, apayt from 
purely mercantile-political considerations, the realization of a project 
such as the piercing of a canal between the Northern and Baltic 
Seas, or the continuation of the Languedoc Canal from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Gulf of Lyons, and of the rendering of this passage 
suitable for the largest vessels, would secure a rapid concentration of 
the French Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets, whatever attitude 
England might adopt in the event of a war between Italy and France. 

The interests of France in the Mediterranean Sea consist in the 
securing uninterrupted communication between Corsica, Algiers, 
Tunis, Tonquin, and her other Colonial possessions. France must 
also be anxious to defend the littoral of the first named provinces 
from the descent of an enemy’s fleet. At present she possesses the 
following war fleet :—27 iron-clads, 38 cruisers, and 105 torpedo-boats. 
Of this number of vessels about 30 are useless. The majority too, at 
present, belong to the French Atlantic fleet, but of late, France has 
entered upon the increase of her Mediterranean flotilla, and she is 
now building 10 iron-clads and 12 cruisers, which will be ready at 
different periods. In respectof number of ships, the French fleet is not 
as yet greatly superior to the Italian, and in fighting qualities some of 
the French vessels are inferior, for in the French fleet there still is a 
considerable number of wooden ships. Moreover, a large number of 
French ships have neither the same speed, nor the same heavy arma- 
ment as the Italian vessels have. In addition to this, France, as 
compared with Italy, occupies a less favourable position, for her fleet 
is in two seas which are at a considerable distance from each other, 
and any concentration of French vessels, in either the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean, could at any moment be prevented by England. Added 
to this, France must maintain a large number of ships in other seas in 
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order to safeguard her colonial possessions, whilst Italy need only keep 
up in the Red Sea and in the Mozambique Channel a few cruisers. 

As long as the Triple Alliance and the League of Peace last, and 
until the strict neutrality of England in the event of a great European 
war can be secured, so long will France be unable to so increase her 
Mediterranean fleet, at the expense of her Atlantic squadron, as to 
have a preponderance over the united Austro-Italian fleets, for it must 
be borne in mind that Austria already possesses 8 iron-clads, 13 
cruisers, and 78 torpedo boats. 

“It is very doubtful,” says the author, “that England would pre- 
serve a neutrality with respect to France, for an increase of French 
influence in the Mediterranean Sea and the weakening of the Italian 
fleet, to the benefit of France, would be as little to the advantage of 
the interests of England as would be the increase of the importance 
of Russia in the Black Sea or in the Bosphorus.” The author even 
supposes that in case of a general war, any especially rapid armament 
of dismantled French war vessels could not be reckoned upon, and he 
bases this opinion on the not thoroughly hopeful condition of the 
French Naval Department, about which frequent declarations were 
made during the past year’s session of the French Chambers. On the 
basis of experiments, carried out at Cherbourg, it may be asserted 
that, in the face of the most favourable conditions, the mobilization of 
a complete French fleet would require at least ten days. 

Prior to the year 1877, Italy designed her fleet chiefly for coast 
defences, and it is only during the present year that she has begun to 
turn her attention to a more active réle for her war fleet, as she has 
become convinced that such a long coast line as she possesses would 
be only open to the attack of war ships at certain points within a 
prescribed area, and that her coast line can be more successfully 
defended by a powerful fleet, which would be able to cope, at sca, 
with whatever naval Power might be named. It should, moreover, be 
opportunely mentioned that even the strongest coast defences are not 
always in a condition to secure from bombardment, towns and large 
trading marts along an extended sea board, for their heavy guns 
cause but little harm to war ships steaming past them at full speed, 
even when within range of their most powerful projectiles. In con- 
sequence of this circumstance, the Italian Naval Department has 
decided to substitute for their ships of original design, swifter vessels, 
completely armoured, and equipped with powerful artillery. As 
representatives of the new type of Italian war ships we may mention 
the following, which, in power, exceed the ships of all other European 
fleets: viz., the “ Duilio,” ‘‘ Dandolo,” “ Italia,” “ Lepanto”; and the 
four following now under construction: “Andrea Doria,” “ Francesco- 
Morosini,” ‘* Rudgiero-di-Lauria,” and ‘“ Ré Umberto.” 

Year by year the reciprocal relations of Italy and France have 
become more and more strained. The extension of French influence 
over Tunis, and the damage thereby caused to the national amour- 
propre of the Italians, have been the cause for the appearance of very 
serious antipathy between the two nations, the result of which has 
been the adhesion of Italy to the Austro-German alliance. Thus, 
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in view of the possibility of a very near rupture with Fraace, it is 
fully manifest why Italy has of late years been very seriously occupied 
with increasing and improving her land and sea armed forces, and 
with fortifying her land frontiers as well as certain of her most im- 
portant sea coast points. 

In drawing up any plan for the defence of Italy it would be indis- 
pensable to have in view, that simultaneously with a French invasion 
of Northern Italy, a French fleet would make its appearance off the 
Italian coast line. 

Only a few places on the Italian coast line present obstacles to a 
hostile landing, viz., the Ligurian littoral of Northern Italy, and the 
Calabrian littoral of Southern Italy ; within these areas the character 
of the coast line, the sparsity of population, and the absence of roatls 
altogether preclude the practicability of landing. Throughout the 
rest of the Italian sea board, coast defences and w fleet should secure 
the country from a hostile landing, which, if successful, would 
seriously interfere with the mobilization of the Italian land forces 
and the entrainment of their troops, and might even threaten the 
lines of communication of any Italian army which had already taken 
the field. In an article which was published in 1888 under the 
title, ‘‘ Europe and the position of England,” and which was ascribed 
to the pen of Sir Charles Dilke, the friend of Gambetta, it was 
asserted that the French would, in all probability, use their utmost 
endeavours to defeat and cripple the Italian fleet, and would then 
land at several points in Central Italy with the object of sending 
flying columns inland to operate against the Italian lines of com- 
munication. As points especially adapted for such landing, the 
writer indicated Genoa, Palermo, Brindisi, Ancona, Livorus, and 
Naples, but with such an opinion of a man who reveals his partiality 
for France we cannot agree, and we will endeavour to show in our 
further exposition of the question, why we cannot do so. 

The mobilization and concentration of an army in Upper Italy 
would meet with great difficulties, not only because of the very 
intersected nature of the country, but because of the fact that the 
territorial system of filling up the ranks exists, in the strict sense of 
the word, only on the Island of Sardinia and in the case of the Alpine 
Bersaglieri. As regards all other arms, the reserves and depdis are 
scattcred throughout all the provinces of the kingdom, since the rule 
has been made that no single fighting unit (the battalion) can receive 
its complement of men from more than two or three neighbouring 
provinces. As regards the railway system of the country, that is well 
developed only in Northern Italy, where there are three large double 
lines which are connected with each other by numerous cross lines. 
On the other hand, in Central and Lower Italy, there are very few 
railways, and double lines do not exist at all. 

Of the three lines of railway which run down the length of Italy, 
two belong to the category of coast lines since they are laid within a 
short distance of the sea shore, and so, in case of war, might be easily 
threatened. Indeed, their uninterrupted use could only be counted 
on in the event of the Italian littoral being secured from a hostile 
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descent. The third or central railway is a mountain line and only fit 
for the passage of small trains, so that it is of scarcely any im- 
portance connected with the transport of troops. But the past year’s 
debates in the Italian Parliament indicate that in a very short time, 
commencement will be made in the way of extending the Italian 
railway system, and of increasing its rolling stock, and of building 
new stations, railway bridges, and viaducts, for which purpose a sum 
of 86,000,000 lire has been voted. Of late, too, several changes 
have been made in the dislocation of the Italian Army. Thus, of 
12 Army Corps, the first five have been distributed over pro 
vinces with headquarters at Turin, Alexandria, Milan, Piacenza,. 
and Verona; the headquarters of three others are at Bologna, 
Florence, and Ancona; and the headquarters of the last four are at 
Rome, Bari, Naples, and the Island of Sicily. The Island of Sardinia 
has its own defensive organization, of which we wiil speak further 
on. 

In accordance with an official notification of the Italian War 
Minister, made by him in Parliament, the concentration of a large 
portion of the Italian Army in the Valley of the Po can be completed 
in three weeks. The author of the article before us supposes that 
this force will consist of the first five Italian Army Corps and also of 
a portion of the reserve division of territorial militia. 

In reviewing the plan for the mobilization of the French Army, 
according to which the mobilization of each unit must be accomplished 
in five days, the movement of the troops and of their impedimenta 
begun on the eighth day, and the starting off of the last unit in every 
Army Corps finished on the seventh day of mobilization, it would 
appear that both the mobilization and the concentration of the Italian 
Army in the Valley of the Po would take place under very disadvan- 
tageous conditions, especially when we consider that the rayons of the 
dislocation of the Army Corps of Southern and Central France, and 
of their territorial establishments are at no very considerable distance 
from the Italian frontier. Likewise, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the periods prescribed for the mobilization of the French Army 
could be adhered to by the French, since they have at their command 
a vast railway network with numerous parallel lines, of which the 
principal carry four lines of rails and are well supplied with rolling 
stock, a fact which cannot but simplify the passage of troops along 
several lines at the same time. And yet, in reality, all these favour- 
able conditions on the side of the French, and the deductions based, 
thereon are considerably changed, not in favour of the French, when 
we take into consideration that in order to concentrate a French 
Army in the line of Chambery-Grenoble in order that it may reach 
the Valley of the Po, it would have to accomplish in ordinary 
marching order from 66 to 102 miles, and that, too, along roads 
leading across the mountains of the Lesser Saint Bernard, Mont 
Cenis, Genevre, De Larche, and Col-di-Tende. On all the routes: 
taken by the French they would have to deal with Italian frontier 
troops, whom they must overthrow in order to gain possession of the 
forts on the Lesser Saint Bernard and Mont Cenis, and also of the 
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masked works in the valleys of the rivers Dora Battea, Dora Riperi, 
and Stura. Even supposing, then, that the French Army began its 
advance on the eighth or ninth day of mobilization, the author does 
not think that it would succeed in concentrating in the Valley of the 
Po before the twenty-first or twenty-second day of mobilization, and 
all this time it would have opposed to it the entire Italian Army. 
From this the author concludes that the position of the Italians on 
land is altogether not so bad as it would seem to be at the first glance. 
He even doubts whether columns advancing in succession through 
the Alpine valleys would succeed in concentrating in the Valley of the 
Po at all. In order to secure those points on the Ligurian littoral, 
which are the most exposed to the operations of an enemy, the follow- 
ing necessary measures have been adopted. At Lado new shere 
batteries have been constructed, and the old works have been renewed. 
For the protection of the town and port of Genoa, even against bom- 
bardment, works have been in progress for many years past. Spezzia, 
which has been constructed into a fortified point, and which is the 
principal station for the Italian fleet, is now considered impregnable. 
On the Island of Elba the ports Ferraio and Longone have been forti- 
fied. Gaeta and Capua are also strongly defended, and Naples has 
been left to the protection of the Italian fleet, as local conditions are 
not favourable to the construction of forts at this place. Wdorks are 
now in progress for the defence of the Straits of Messina, but those 
for the fortifying of Tarenta, a very important naval station, have 
not yet been commenced. The strong fortress of Ancona makes it a 
second-rate military point, but owing to its small roadstead being 
shallow, ships could not be brought thoroughly under its shore bat- 
teries. Venice, after Maddalena, is the largest naval station in Italy, 
and is strongly fortified. In order to thoroughly co-operate with the 
coast defences, a fleet of torpedo vessels has been distributed through- 
out the entire Italian littoral, the greater number of these vessels being 
kept at Genoa, Spezzia, Naples, Porto-Docini, and Venice. According 
to present information the Italian fleet in 1897 will comprise 282 
war and 76 battle ships (iron-clads and cruisers), of which 16 will 
be of the first class, 20 of the second, and 40 of the third class, and 
there will be 190 torpedo vessels as well. According ic present 
returns the Italian fleet now consists of 180 battle ships, of which 
only 35 (iron-clads and cruisers) are in commission, and 73 torpedo 
vessels. Seven of the battle ships are of the first class, 8 of the second 
class, and 9 are of the third class. Forty torpedo boats are either 
under construction or are only partially armed. 

As a base for a fleet designed for the defence of the Tarenta sea 
and of the western coast line which is most exposed to a hostile fleet, 
there is the harbour of Maddalena, in the island of that name, which 
lies at a short distance from the north-east end of the Island of 
Sicily. The port of Maddalena is by nature very well adapted as an 
anchorage for ships, and its fortification has been very actively 
carried on since 1885. This harbour covers an area of about five 
square miles, and has a hard bottom and a depth of water thoroughly 
sufficient for ships of war. It is shut in on the east by the Island of 
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Caprera, and on the south by the Island of San Stefano, and it lies 
only a few kilometres to the north of the Straits of Bonifaccio. It 
is separated from the Island of Sardinia by two channels with a 
breadth of 3 miles and a depth of 50 metres. 

The isolated position of the Island of Sardinia has been the reason 
for entrusting its defence to a special body of militia, comprising all 
arms of the service, of the strength of about one division. Should 
an enemy appear off the island, the militia would be concentrated on 
the north shore, and to the south of the harbour of Maddalena, on 
the elevated plateau of Gabara, with the object of occupying and 
holding this position. 

“Thus,” says the author, “in regarding closely the question as to 
how far the Italian coast line can be said to be exposed to danger from 
the operations of the French fleet, cf course, under the conditions of 
the present grouping of the European Powers, it follows that the 
opinion above quoted as enunciated by Sir Charles Dilke, must be 
recognized as groundless.” 

In the event of war between France and Italy in alliance with Ger- 
many, France would have to employ her active and territorial troops 
to the last man, on the one side to occupy the vast frontier fortresses 
and numerous screened works along her eastern frontier, and on the 
other to meet the hostile armies of operation with sufficient organized 
forces. In support of what he has already said, the author asserts 
that France, besides having to provide a sufficient garrison for Paris 
and its numerous fortified exterior works, would have to occupy on her 
eastern boundary at least 12 frontier fortresses. The forts around 
Paris cover an area of 29 square miles, and the circumference of the 
12 frontier fortresses referred to equals from 21 to 36 miles. The 
forts around Lyons and Paris would require garrisons amounting 
to 180,000 men. And as France could not abandon Algiers, Tunis, 
Corsica, Tonquin, and her other colonial possessions, she would have 
left to place against Germany from 11 to 12 army corps, and against 
Italy from 5 to 6 army corps, so that she would have more need of her 
fleet and territorial army for other purposes, than for such a risky 
enterprise as in operations against the coast line of Italy. Even sup- 
posing, then, that France, in view of the complete neutrality of England, 
were able to increase her Atlantic fleet at the expense of flotillas in 
other seas, ‘even then,” says the author, “ she could not concentrate in 
the Mediterranean Sea more than half of her entire fleet, and this 
would give her about 15 or 16 iron-clads, and from 18 to 19 cruisers, 
or in all from 33 to 35 vessels and 50 torpedo vessels, against which 
Italy could, without the help of Austria, array as many as 35 war 
ships and more then 70 torpedo boats.” 











A LIGHT CAVALRY REGIMENT ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The regimental history of the 2nd Body Guard Hussars (No. 2) 
is probably one of the most complete and detailed accounts in 
existence of the work of a Light Cavalry Regiment working in front 
of any army during a campaign. From a very full précis of the 
history, kindly undertaken by Captain F. Maude, late K.K., but which 
is too long for insertion in its entirety, the following extracts showing 
various phases of the work are extracted.!—L. A. H. 


On the 15th July, 1870, the squadrons of the regiment were 
assembled in their garrisons, Posen and Lissa, for the first day’s 
regimental exercises of the year. This day being the anniversary 
of the fight at Tobitschau in 1866, in which the regiment took part, 
opportunity was given for the leaders to address a few words to their 
squadrons before the commencement of the work, the more so as 
during the few previous days, the policy of France had in cowhection 
with the question of the Spanish succession suddenly taken a dis- 
tinctly warlike character. During the evening, the arrival of the 
order for mobilization, which only a week before had been merely a 
dream for the eager Subalterns, was momentarily expected. It 
arrived early on the 16th at Posen, and reached the squadrons in 
Lissa whilst actually carrying on their exercises in the neighbourhood 
of the place. 


Mobilization. 


In the annual mobilization scheme, the 2nd squadron was detailed 
to form the depdét of the regiment ; and immediately on its return to 
barracks the men and horses intended for the field squadrons were 
assigned to them by lot, and they, in their turn, handed over to the 
depot the hcrses and men not considered fit to take the field. 

The mobilization of the squadrons was carried out mainly under 
the direction of the youngest Officers, as the seniors and all the 
squadron leaders were obliged to go on the District Remount Com- 
missions. On the 20th, these squadrons as they stood were ready to 
march, and everything was so far advanced that on the 22nd the 
Reserve men and augmentation horses, who began to arrive from 
that day, could immediately be clothed and equipped, and on the 
24th, z.e., the ninth day of mobilization, the regiment stood ready for 
the field. The work, however, had not been without its difficulties 
during the latter days, for, on the 21st, the squadrons in Posen had 


1 Das 2. Leib-Husaren-Regiment No. 2 im krige gegen Frankreich, 1870-71. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Regiments diesem gewidmet von Mackensen, 
Lieut. Visher im 2. jetzt 1m 1. Leib-Husaren-Regiment, Adjutant der 1. Kaval- 
lerie brigade... Berlin, 1877, Mittler-u-Sohn. 
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to hand over their quarters and stables to the higher Staffs being 
formed there, and those at Lissa had, similarly, to make room for the 
3rd Reserve Hussar Regiment, which was to be formed there, and the 
active regiment had to be billeted in the surrounding villages. 

On the same day (the 24th) the regiment learnt that it had been 
detailed to form, together with the 2nd Hessian Hussar Regiment 
(No. 14), the 10th Cavalry Brigade, under Colonel von Krosigk, 
hitherto commanding the 22nd Cavalry Brigade, and, with the 8th 
and 9th Brigades, had been allotted to the 4th Cavalry Division,} 
commanded by Prince Albert of Prussia (father), which was to form 
part of the [lIrd Army about to be concentrated in the Palatinate. 
Till the concentration of the division on the frontier, the regiments 
allotted to it remained under the command of the corps to which 
they normally belonged. 

At the same time the “ étatsmassige”’ Staff Officer of the regiment, 
who had been engaged in conducting the mobilization of the Reserve 
Hussar regiment at Lissa, was appointed to the command of the 12th 
Dragoons, and his place was taken by the Commander of the Ist 
squadron, to which was transferred the Commander of the Depdt 
squadron: the place of the latter being taken by the senior Subaltern 
of the 3rd squadron. Of the 15 Subalterns who marched out with the 
regiment, only seven were with the same squadrons to which they 
belonged when the order for mobilization was received, three changed 
squadrons, one came back from an extra-regimental appointment, and 
four were Reserve Officers. 


To ihe Battle of Woerth, 6th August. 


On the 23rd a Lieutenant, acting as quartermaster, was sent on to 
the Palatinate with an advanced party; and on the 25th, at 10.20 p.m., 
the first train, containing the regimental Staff and Ist squadron, left 
Posen, followed at 2.40 a.M., next morning, by the 3rd and half of the 
4th squadron from the same station, and at 7.20 p.m. the remainder of 
the 4th and the 5th squadrons were entrained from Lissa. 

The line they travelled by was that allotted to the Vth Army Corps, 
viz., Posen—Gorlitz—Leipzig—Wiirzburg—Mainz—Landau; and 
they moved with the 3rd échelon of that corps. 

‘'he journey occupied about sixty hours; the distance being 700 
miles, which gives an average speed of a fraction under 12 miles an 
hour. 

On the evening of the 28th the regiment was again united in can- 
tonments near Landau. 

During the following days and up to the 3rd of August, the squadrons 
took their turn of duty in the outpost line, and the remainder of the 
time was put in with inspections of the regiment and brigade. 


1 For the Hussar Regiment No. 14, was in a few days substituted the 5th 
Dragoons, commanded by an Englishman, Colonel Wright, afterwards H. E. Lieut.- 
Gen. von Wright. The 8th Brigade was formed of the 5th Cuirassiers and the 
10th Lancers, the 9th Brigade of the 1st and 6th Lancers. The Dragoons did not 
join the Division until the 13th August. 
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On the 4th August, the day of Weissenburg, the Division assembled 
in the early morning, south of Mérlheim (see sketch), and for the 
first time stood united. At 6.45,the Divisional Commander appeared, 
and a few minutes later the whole body (our regiment as advanced 
guard) was trotting towards the frontier, regiments, Generals and 
Staff nearly all strange to one another. 

Our march was directed on ‘Ober Otterbach,” where we were to 
bivouac, but our road was crossed by columns of the 1st Bavarian 
and XIth Corps, and several times we had to halt and even form up 
in rendezvous to let these others pass. Without any news, without 
even hearing a sound through the rainy atmosphere, of the sharp 
action which had meanwhile broken out at Weissenburg, we reached 
the heights southward of “ Kapellen,” and there first learnt what was 
happening. At asharp trot we pushed forward towards the field ; « 
nearing the Lauter we found the road almost blocked by the 3rd 
Bavarian Infantry Division, and had to file past them at a gallop. 
Beyond Schweigen, at the point where the road to the “ Windhof” 
takes off to the left, we formed column of troops and, with cheers, 
crossed the frontier line and descended into Altenstadt. With some 
difficulty and at the best pace possible under the circumstances, we 
cleared the village, crossed the railway beyond, and eventually trotted 
up the hill in squadron columns between the “ Guttenthof” and the 
Geisberg, where we halted to let the horses breathe, for we had come 
close on 30 miles, the last 10 as fast as we could manage. 

By this time it must have been nearly 3 p.m., and the fighting 
was all over. The main body of the division had not yet reached the 
“ Windhof,” and whilst forming up there, received orders to go into 
bivouac, “in order, next morning, to follow the enemy and establish 
his position and movements with renewed energy.” In due course 
this order overtook us, and in obedience to it we returned to the 
Windhof, sending out two Officers’ patrols to stick close to the 
enemy. 

At 4.15 next morning we moved off. Touch with the enemy had 
been lost overnight. Our two Officers’ patrols and those of the lead- 
ing divisional cavalry had found Sulz held by stragglers of the enemy, 
and all attempts to penetrate into the wooded ground beyond had 
failed. We reached the village shortly after 5, and after a few shots 
oceupied it, taking a few infantry prisoners, and then continued 
our advance towards Hagenau, the 4th and 5th squadrons under 
the Colonel, bending off to the westward in order to carry out the 
reconnaissance of Woerth and Reichshoffen specially ordered by head- 
quarters. The main body of the division remained halted at Sulz. 

About 9.30 news came in from the point of the advance guard of 
the Colonel’s detachment that the heights beyond the Sauer were 
strongly occupied, and that infantry cooking their dinners could be 
distinguished on the slopes. The right flanking patrol also brought 
in information pointing to the same conclusion. On receipt of this 
the Colonel himself rode forward, and shortly after 10 a.m., having 
convinced himself of the correctness of the reports of his subordinates, 
despatched a message to the same effect to the Division Commander, 
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and then fed and watered his horses under cover of vedettes and 
patrols so as to be ready for whatever might turn up. 

The enemy seemed completely off his guard, no patrols visible 
anywhere ; from time to time the noise of carts and clouds of dust 
rising pointed to the arrival of reinforcements from Hagenau. 
About 11 a.m. afew shots were heard in the direction of Gunstett, 
and the Colonel decided to advance and cross the Sauer at Woerth, 
and detached for the purpose a strong advanced party from the leading 
troops of the two squadrons under a Captain. The buildings on this 
side of the stream were found deserted, but the bridge was destroyed 
and barricaded, only the road bearers being left intact, the banks of 
the stream, being revetted, were too steep to pass. Even the flanking 
patrols found no place to pass. A non-commissioned officer and a 
couple of men had dismounted and were just about to try and cross 
the bridge on the beams, when suddenly a Zouave sentry appeared 
on the barricade and gave the alarm. Ina few moments the whole 
place was alive, the shutters of the houses beyond the stream flung 
back, and everywhere half sleepy, blowsy French heads appeared. 
Fire was at once opened and the hussars fell back, pursued by the 
Zouaves, who clambered across the beams like cats, but were presently 
brought to a stand by the fire of a party of men who had been dis- 
mounted and were under cover. A field battery on the other bank 
near Elsasshausen woke up and sent half-a-dozen shells across, 
without, however, doing any damage, and the hussars mounted and 
rejoined their main body. 

Asa result, the Colonel was able to report that the stream was 
impassable for closed bodies of troops, and that the passage and 
heights beyond were held by strong detachments of all arms, who, 
according to the testimony of inhabitants, belonged to the 45th and 
18th Infantry Regiments, i.e, to the lst Division, 1st Corps Mac- 
Mahon, therefore a fresh body of troops who had not been engaged at 
Weissenburg. This message was despatched to the division head- 
quarters about 1 p.m. 

On being relieved by the infantry outposts, the Colonel and his 
two squadrons retired to the bivouac of the division to the east of 
Sulz, where they found the remainder of the regiment awaiting 
them. These (i.¢., lst and 3rd squadrons) had been scouting east 
of the Hagenau road in connection with the Lancer Brigade, and 
after some skirmishing had established the fact that troops were 
being brought up by rail to Hagenau, from thence moving westward, 
and had learnt from the Baden Dragoons, further to their left, that 
towards Strassburg the country was clear, and the weak detachments 
elsewhere met with of cavalry and infantry were all retiring west- 
ward. The gist of these important indications, secured at a cost to 
our regiment of three horses killed and one hussar slightly wounded, 
was duly communicated back to headquarters. It had originally 
been the intention of Prince Albert to bivouac the division near 
Surburg in front of the XIth Corps, and to keep touch with the enemy 
by outposts and patrols, moving forward next day and taking part 
in the expected battle from the flank; but this situation was considered 
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by Army headquarters as too exposed, and the one above referred to, 
further to the rear, was eventually taken up. 

As no battle was intended for this day (the 6th), the orders to the 
4th Division prescribed merely a change of front on their own ground 
and rest after their heavy exertions of the two previous days. And 
in accordance with these orders the division had the mortification of 
listening idly to the ever-increasing roar of the battle. Galloper 
after galloper was sent to headquarters, but returned with empty 
hands. The actual course of events had compelled the Headquarter 
Staff to dispose of the cavalry against the wishes of the latter, “‘ Not 
only because the intersected nature of the ground promised no field to 
their activity, but also because it was desired to keep it in hand as 
a general reserve”? (Major von Hahnke, “ Operations of the IIIrd 
Army”). At last, as the roar of the fighting began to wane, an A.D.C. 
of the Crown Prince’s Staff brought orders to advance, but only as far 
as Gunstett, where we were again to bivouac and take up the pursuit 
at daybreak next day. It was 9 o’clock when we crossed the Sauer, 
and instead of halting received orders from Prince Albert to press on 
by Eberbach and take up the outposts towards Gundershoffen and 
Grieshach, covering the main body at Eberbach. We reached our 
destination shortly after midnight, and our patrols kept moving till 
after daybreak. Officers’ patrols were at once sent out, an& the 
remainder of the regiment rested and fed their horses without off- 
saddling. Asa result of our patrolling the regiment was able to 
report before 4.4.M. that ‘‘ neither by Hagenau, Mietesheim, or Pfaffen- 
hoffen were the French retiring in ordered bodies, but only straggle s 
flying towards Strassburg.” 


Pursuit after the Battle. 


But already, shortly after 3 a.m., fresh orders had been received, 
our regiment to keep the direction on Ingweiler and the re- 
mainder of the division by Reichshoffen to Niederbronn, and as day 
dawned the Ist squadron, as advanced guard, reached the great 
chaussée Niederbronn—Ingweiler—Zabern. So far we had captured 
some 200 prisoners, but every moment the signs of a panic flight on 
the part of the enemy increased, and with them the number of 
stragglers. The villages and vineyards to either side of the road had 
to be cleared out, and not without losses to our side; and as the 
ground was all in their favour, our speed had to slacken. The same 
experience befell the remainder of the division, and as it was evident 
that large bodies of the enemy had taken the Ingweiler-Zabern 
direction, its main body with the Prince, and reinforced by the 
Reserve Cavalry Brigade of the Bavarians to 30 squadrons and 18 
guns, bent off to our support. 

About 9 a.m. we occupied Ingweiler, but in front of Buxweiler 
met a more determined resistance. Patrols from the 3rd and 5th 
squadrons moved up on the flanks, and Serjeant Emmerich, with five 
troopers, forced his way into the place by a by-lane, and rode out 
upon crowds of disordered French infantry, standing about in the 
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market place, who, seized with panic terror, bolted into the houses ; 
but the brave serjeant, before they could come to their senses and 
begin to fire, had captured some ten prisoners, and drove them before 
him out of the village. At about 9.30 the enemy gave up the 
village, thanks partly to the pressure of patrols of the 4th squadron 
sweeping rcund to the southward, and we marched in and dismounted 
to await the main body, for both men and horses required refresh- 
ment, and the inhabitants brought everything that was requisite for 
them. The horses were off-saddled. 

About 11 a.m. the 4th squadron, which had been detached further 
south and to our left, returned and confirmed the report that only 
stragglers had retired by Pfaffenhoffen. It was Sunday, and the 
contrast between the peaceable citizens going to mass and the 
hussars riding through the villages was sharply striking. Shortly 
afterwards the head of the division approached, and we mounted and 
rode onward, but were presently overtaken by orders to halt and rest, 
whilst the 9th Brigade trotted past and continued the pursuit. But 
our rest did not continue long, for we had scarcely watered and fed 
the horses, and the men had just finished their meal, when we received 
a division order to move off at 5 p.M., and reach Steinburg the same 
night, where we were to bivouac and, with the 6th Chevauxlégers 
(Bavarians), to take over the outposts, mostly dismounted.} 

But before we moved off, the first man killed in the regiment, a 
hussar of the 5th squadron, was brought in. Again we led the 
advance, and between Imbsheim and Steinburg came upon ever- 
growing signs that organized bodies were in our front, and mostly of 
the African troops. Steinburg was found occupied. A few rounds 
from the horse battery following started the enemy off again, and our 
hussars rode into the market place, picking up some 15 prisoners. 
Beyond the village, a train was seen just steaming off, and the horse 
artillery, who had followed close on our heels, sent a few, but unfortun- 
ately ineffective, shells after it. At the same time some closed bodies 
of infantry were observed making the best of their way towards Zabern 
(Saverne), but the light was failing so fast that the firing had to cease. 
We then halted, and, under cover of the necessary patrols, prepared 
to rest until morning; whilst the main body of the division behind 
us closed up. The 1st squadron went down to the railway, broke up 
the track, cut the telegraph wires, and with casks, sleepers, and rails 
barricaded the bridge over the Rhein-Marne Canal, preparing also the 
buildings of the station for defence. This secured our left flank, and 
our front was defended by dismounted detachments from the same 
squadron behind hastily-prepared cover, and our right was continued 
by men from the 3rd and 4th squadrons up to the foot of the Ernolds- 
heim heights, and safe behind our outposts, the remainder of the 
division bivouacked and off-saddled. Within the last twenty-four 
hours it had covered 42 miles, and fulfilled its mission, viz., to 
recover touch with the retreating foe. But not for long, for pre- 


1 The regiment was by the order attached to the 9th Brigade, and was to be 
supported by a Bavarian Cavalry Regiment of another corps. The 5th Dragoons 
had not yet joined the 10th Brigade.—L. A. H. 
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sently the fire from the retiring enemy became heavier; closed bodies of 
about 200 men advanced against the Ist squadron; reports multiplied 
their number, and to prevent “engaging the cavalry in a night 
encounter under unfavourable circumstances,” orders were issued to 
withdraw and take up a safer position to the rear. Our outposts 
remained at their posts till nearly 11 o’clock, and then withdrew 
without molestation. Between Imbsheim and Hattmatt, false 
reports, due to some Bavarian cuirassiers, caused a check in the long 
column of march, and some disorder; our led horses had the bad luck 
to be ridden over by the cuirassiers, and it was some time before 
order was again established. Worn out with fatigue, we reached our 
former halting place south-west of Buxweiler, and settled ourselves 
down as best we could in the darkness. It required all the energy of 
the Officers and non-commissioned officers to induce the men to un- 
saddle their horses, to feed them, and take some food for themselves. 
Men and horses were simply dropping with exhaustion, and, in spite 
of the heavy rain which then set in, at 6 a.m. the order to advance 
found the whole regiment asleep. 

But our appearance at Steinburg had alarmed the enemy, who 
continued his retreat, and as we were also retiring in the opposite 
direction, when morning broke we were some 25 miles apart, and the 
touch regained in the evening was, on the following morning, the 
8th August, again lost. 

At 7 p.M., two patrols were sent out and reached Steinburg and 
Hattmatt, but without seeing anything of the enemy. 

At 9 a.m., the Ist squadron relieved the 5th at the outposts along 
the Zinzelbach, and its patrols brought in a few stragglers, and 
Lieutenant Mollard, with three hussars, reached Zabern (Saverne), 
and established the fact that the great majority of the beaten army 
had retreated through the pass of Pfalzburg. 

The main body of the regiment remained in bivouac, saddled, 
under pouring rain, till noon, and then moved into “alarm ” quarters 
in Imbsheim, being relieved of its outpost duty by the heavy regi- 
ments of the division, and, in consequence of army orders, to await 
the arrival of the infantry, the whole were enabied to obtain the much- 
needed rest till the 10th at noon, and had a much-needed opportunity 
to clean up. 


Advance to the Moselle. 


Meanwhile the infantry of the Vth and XIth Corps had passed, 
and secured the roads through the mountains; and though the 
Prince’s orders were to follow on the 11th August, yet, on his own 
responsibility, he commenced his advance on the 10th at noon, his 
object being to overtake and find the enemy between the Seille and 
Moselle. 

It was a glorious morning as we entered the well-wooded valleys 
of the Vosges; but again rain set in, and our bivouac for that night, 
chosen on a clayey potato field, soon became a deep swamp, in which 
the horses sank up to their hocks, tore up the picketing gear, which 
had no hold in the soft ground, the saddles, &c., were trampled into the 
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mud, and the men became wet tothe skin. Onur regiment still wore 
the long strapped overalls, and soon found out their disadvantages as 
compared with the pantaloons and hessians we afterwards obtained, the 
mud working up between the heel of the boot and the overall till 
each leg became like an agricultural freehold. On the whole this 
was the worst night of the whole campaign, but we learnt one prac- 
tical lesson from it, viz., the desirability of keeping the saddles on in 
a wet bivouac. Next morning we moved off about 9.30, and 
presently forgot our troubles in the excitement and exhilaration of 
the pursuit. Soon we were 30 miles in front of the main army, and 
if this entailed greatly increased exertions and hardships on all, yet 
the freedom and individual interest awakened in all made us think 


but lightly of these. 
Our march was regulated by the following guiding principles, 


issued by Prince Albert. 

In the main direction of the advance, a strong Officer’s patrol 
preceded the column at about a day’s march; on either side at about 
the same distance, and half as far to the front were strong flanking 
parties (about half squadrons), all three being detailed by the hussars, 
which at first formed alone the advanced guard; but afterwards, 
when the 10th Brigade was united, a special advanced party was 
formed, composed of dragoons and hussars, alternate days; the 
remainder of the brigade following closed, as main hody of the 
advanced guards at a certain distance. No artillery was attached to 
it. At about 2,500 paces in rear followed the main body of the 
division in the following order: the Uhlan Brigade (9th), the two 


batteries of Horse Artillery; the Heavy Brigade (8th). The main 
body was usually under the command cf Major-General v. Trestow, 


who was attached to the division. The sanitary detachment, the men 
being carried on wagons, followed, and the trains, specially looked 
after by the last brigade, brought up the rear. From the 11th to the 
17th August two companies of infantry of the XIth Corps were 
attached to the Division. They were on wagons and followed the 
artillery. They were for the protection of the Divisional Staff 
Quarters. The leading brigade of the main body threw out at half-a- 
day’s march, on either flank, a squadron which marched on a level 
with the advanced guard. The scouts of these squadrons, with the 
patrols from the numerous requisitioning parties, moving parallel to 
the line of march, completed the security screen formed by the 10th 
Brigade a day’s march in radius round the head of the main body. 

At night, the troops were billeted as much closed up as possible, 
but a portion of the Division, at the least, the advance guard 
brigade bivouacked as one body. The infantry companies were 
quartered as escort to the Divisional Staff, and when these were sent 
back, the bearer companies were armed with Chassepéts to enable 
them to perform this service. 

The “ alarm” place for the division was always chosen as near to 
headquarters as possible, and always in such a manner that the arms 


could mutually support each other. 
Security during a halt was based mainly on the employment of 
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reconnoitring patrols pushed out widely from the advanced guard 
and the flanking detachments, and on patrols sent out during the 
night in fixed directions; there were fewer sentries, more recon- 
noitring; less posts, more patrols. Instead of picquets, there were 
generally given standing patrols or non-commissioned officers’ posts 
which soon acquired the name in the Division of ‘Cossack posts.” 
Patrols from the main body of the outposts, always formed from the 
squadrons of the advanced party, patrolled specially important roads 
and localities, and Officers were sent from it on special recon- 
naissances. 

The subsistence of the men depended in principle on the result of 
the day’s requisitions, and to this end the ground on either side was 
divided into rayons for the regiments, and by these subdivided 
amongst the squadrons, who sent out detachments under an Officer 
to do the best they could for themselves and simultaneously to co- 
operate with the reconnoitring flanking patrols above referred to. 
Localities on the road were reserved for the advanced guard. 
Krom time to time special commands were sent out to bring in large 
stores of forage in the hands of dealers, &c., for the use of the 
columns and maintenance of the reserve stores. At this period the 
richness of the land was so great that no difficulty was experienced 
in living direct from the land, and instead of the usual black, and 
sour ration bread of peace time, and the somewhat scanty allowance 
of oats and hay, both men and horses had as much good food as 
they could possibly eat, and the men plenty of sonnd wine. 

On the night of the 11th, the main body of the Division bivouacked 
at Hemming (see sketch 2). Prince Albrecht had sent for pioneers 
from the XIth Corps in rear at Saarburg, as two bridges over the 
Rhine-Marne Canal in front had been destroyed. The pioneers came 
up in the evening on wagons, and commenced the construction of 
two new bridges alongside the old ones ; the work was continued 
through the night under the protection of a dismounted Cossack post 
thrown out beyond the canal. 

Next morning the 1st squadron, Captain v. Poncet, was sent off 
on a wide sweeping expedition to the district about Luneville, 
which lay on the left flank of the division, which itself was moving 
on the road Moyenvic—Nancy. After covering some thirty miles, 
keeping to by-voads as much as possible, the advanced guard reached 
the neighbourhood of the town, whilst small patrols watched the side 
and further issues. Lieutenant Mollard and some hussars trotted 
briskly through the main street, and learning in the streets that the 
enemy had cleared out that morning en route for Chilons, he rode up 
to the Mayor's house and made the latter give up the golden key of 
the town, as a pledge of his hospitable intentions towards the 
German troops. This key, together with a letter from the Mayor to 
the Crown Prince, was handed over to two hussars, who carried it 
through to its address, 100 miles in twenty hours, one of the horses 
being seventeen years of age, the other twelve. The squadron, after 
occupying the town, allowed itself to be entertained at the expense 
of the citizens at an al fresco dinner given on the ‘‘Champs de 
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Mars,” and then, having remounted, and cautiously reconnoitred the 
surrounding district, a bivouac was selected about a mile east of the 
town, and the squadron passed the night, protected by a picket on 
the side nearest the buildings and by numerous patrols constantly 
on the move. 

Meanwhile the main body of the division had resumed its march, 
the 4th squadron as advanced guard, and about evening reached the 
neighbourhood of Marsal, which, after due reconnaissance, was sum- 
moned to surrender, but the flag of truce was fired on, and the 
rapidly falling darkness prevented any further steps being taker 
against it that night. The troops, therefore, went into bivouac, and 
next morning, making every display possible of the two companies 
of infantry who had meanwhile arrived, the summons was renewed 
but again refused. On this the horse artillery opened on it and fires 
broke out in several places, but still the commandant held out. 
Hence, as the approach of the IInd Bavarian Corps to the northward 
had been reported, a detachment was left to watch all the issues till 
their arrival, and the division resumed its march. 

But already our fifth squadron had been detached towards Metz. 
and moving by the Chateau Salins road, they soon fell in with 
patrols belonging to the 5th Cavalry Division, and communication 
with the two Armies was henceforth established. The net result of 
the reconnaissances of this day was that the whole of the ground cast 
of the Moselle was clear of the enemy, and the town of Nancy was in 
our hands. On the 13th the 5th Dragoons joined the Division. 

Next morning (14th) all our detached parties were in and the 
Division resumed its advance on Nancy, our regiment leading the 
columns. 

That night and the following day were devoted to rest and much 
needed repair of gear allround. The paved roads had played havoc 
with the shoeing, and the farriers had their work cut out for them. 

The mails captured in Nancy had been sorted and translated’ by 
aid of some twenty one-year volunteers of the Rhein Dragoon Regi- 
ment, mostly young merchants’ employés from Frankfurt, and the 
intelligence gleaned from them left no doubt that the two main 
points on which the enemy was concentrating were Metz and 
Chalons. 


From the Moselle to Sedan. (See Sketches 3 and 4.) 


Leaving the Ist and IInd Armies to deal with the former, as next 
objective, the line of the Marne between St. Dizier—Joinville was 
assigned to the IIIrd Army, and the duty of clearing up to the left of 
the line of march was allotted to the 2nd Cavalry Division, which had 
now overtaken us, and our division (the 4th) resumed its place in the 
front, leaving Nancy on the morning of the 16th August. From this 
time forward the two regiments of our brigade relieved each other 
daily in the formation of the advanced party of the advanced guard. 
Two squadrons under the command of the “ étatsmassiger” Field 
Officer, were told off for this duty, and took over the outpost duty 
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every night. The remainder of the brigade formed the main body 
of the advance guard and gave all necessary detachments for 
requisition duties, flank guards and special patrols in advance of the 
“* point.” 

- horse depdt was formed at Nancy. Our regiment left 30 horses 
and 14 men there. 

On the 17th the two infantry companies were sent back to the 
XIth Corps. It may perhaps have been that it was felt how great 
an impediment to the forward movement of the Division were even so 
small a detachment on wagons. In the present situation they were 
not required. During the campaign, infantry in wagons frequently 
accompanied the cavalry. Our Brigadier was very much in favour of 


them, and willingly employed them. “Fresh in wind and limb, and _ 


with heads excited like men fired by the galloping horse they ride ”— 
so considered the General, “the infantry accompanying the cavalry 
will be an important factor in the fight of cavalry detachments thrown 
to the front.” 

For the next few days our march was without special incident, and 
on the 20th our leading troops entered St. Dizier and placed outposts 
on the roads to Chalons and St. Menehould. An Officer’s patrol of 
one troop under Lieutenant Matthiessen was pushed forward to Vitry 
le Francois, a small fortress, but important from its position onethe 
Marne, and under its walls considerable bodies of the enemy, princi- 
pally cavalry, were seen in camp. It was growing dark, and a hussar 
from the “‘ point ” managed to creep up to the very gate of the place, 
and from a neighbouring house to make three prisoners. These he 
placed in a carriage which was at the moment conveying an Officer’s 
supper to one of the camps outside the walls, and drove prisoners and 
supper back to the troop. 

Lieutenant Matthiessen sent back the carriage, with his card, to its 
destination, and then alarmed the encampments from several sides, 
and, having destroyed the railway and telegraph not far from Marolles, 
made guod his retreat. 

As the result of his reconnaissance, it appeared that the Marne 
Valley was clear of the enemy as far as Vitry, and that Vitry was 
strongly occupied by infantry and cavalry of Failly’s Corps, at least 
twelve regiments of the former and an equal number of squadrons of 
the latter, according to the prisoners. The distance marched by the 
patrol was 50 miles, of which the last 33 were covered in eight hours, 
including the time spent before Vitry. Our other patrols to the front 
and flanks had not been without experiences which deserve to be 
recorded. 

Lieutenant v. Horn, with eight hussars from the 3rd squadron, had 
been sent on from the Moselle, a day’s march in front of the advance 
guard, the leading cavalry soldier in front ofthe Army. For the first 
two days he met with no adventure, and on the 18th August, about 
5 p.M., he reached Ménil, and there captured the post bags, sending 
them back to headquarters. From thence he proceeded to Ancerville, 
which he reached about 9 p.m., where he stumbled upon some of the 
enemy’s cavalry, who attempted to pursue, but, thanks to the darkness, 
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the Prussians escaped. They rested for the night in a wood to the 
north of the village, and at 4 a.m. the sentry suddenly reported that 
not 360 yards distant a line of French skirmishers, followed by a bat- 
talion in close order and some mounted men, was moving on the village 
of La Houpette. 

Bridling up in all silence—the horses were just being fed—they 
withdrew by a by-path unobserved, but keeping the enemy in sight, 
on Stanville, a village they had ridden through in their advance. 
Here they fell in with two troops of the 1st squadron, and whilst the 
latter kept an eye on the enemy, they dismounted, looked to their 
horses’ shoeing, off-saddled, and got some food, sending off a report to 
the division. About noon they crept out again, and laid themselves 
in ambush near the village of Aulnois, and presently two squadrons 
of chasseurs and some infantry began to move in their direction, and 
some of the patrols passed within 30 yards of their hiding place, the 
cavalry halting and dismounting close in front of them. Meanwhile 
the supporting troops in Stanville moved off to the northward, and, 
combined with them, the patrol got involved in a sharp fire fight with 
the enemy, which lasted for some fifteen minutes. . . Towards 
evening, General von Krosigk, who, attracted by the firing, had ridden 
up from Ménil to Aulnois, ordered Lieutenant v. Horn to continue 
his ride, with the rest of his men, viz., six hussars and six dragoons, 
additional, as soon as it grew dark,towards St. Dizier, and about 9.30 
they moved cautiously forward by Aulnois, La Houpette, and Ancer- 
ville, finding the ground previously held by the enemy unoccupied. 
About 2 a.m. they reached St. Dizier, which also was found untenanted, 
but the inhabitants reported that shortly before their arrival 8,000 
men, principally cavalry, had withdrawn through the town towards 
Chalons, and this information was confirmed by their deserted bivouacs. 
In the town they destroyed the telegraph and seized the mails, levying 
also a sum of 2,060 francs in gold, and liberating a wounded prisoner 
taken from the 5th Dragoons. Finding the enemy lay only some 
4,000 yards beyond the town, and fearing a reconnaissance in force, 
they retired to Ancerville after sending off a report, and there were 
picked up next morning by the rest of the regiment. 

One of the letters captured on the 18th was from the Minister M. 
de Chevreau, and informed the Préfet that the Emperor was at 
Chalons, where large masses of troops were being concentrated. 

On the left flank, Captain v. Poncet, who on the night of the 
16th—17th August had lain with the 1st squadron 10th Hussars in 
Colombey, marched with the latter on the morning of the 17th to 
Pagny la Blanche Coté; here their ways divided, and the Captain 
with his squadron moved on to Gondrecourt, where he seized the 
mails and learnt from them that the railway Neufchatean—Dizier was 
being used for the transport of MacMahon’s troops to Chalons. This 
movement he determined to interrupt, and on the 18th moved 
off to Bure. Froin this point he detached a troop, under Lieu- 
tenant Wolff, to Montiers-sur-Saulx with the order to send out 
from there a strong patrol to destroy the Marne railway at Chevil- 
lon. For this purpose Lieutenant Wolff selected a sergeant and 
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six men, who reached Chevillon, seized there the mails, but found 
the station beyond strongly held by infantry in the act of loading up 
a train with cattle and forage. Finding it impossible to carry out his 
mission, the sergeant fell back, and in passing through the village 
had to cut his way through the mob which had gathered in the street, 
and to run the gauntlet of some infantry fire. He managed to get 
through without loss, and eventually rejoined the command by the 
way he had come. Lieutenant Wolff had managed to secure a con- 
siderable sum of money from the local treasury, and with his prize 
had also safely rejoined the squadron at Bure. 

Firmly determined to wipe out the failure of the day before, Captain 
v. Poncet started next morning, 19th, with the whole squadron for 


Chevillon, but even this attempt was frustrated, for after the village had. 


been searched by patrols,and found apparently empty, and as theadvance 
guard was forming up in the street, tire was opened on them from the 
windows, and they were forced to retire with several severely wounded 
men including the Officer commanding the party. The wounded men 
were placed in a country cart with straw and driven back. The Officer, 
though mortally wounded, rode back some seven miles. This shows 
how extremely to be pitied the wounded cavalry man is. It is uni- 
versally recognized as of the first importance to have proper transport 
and surgical aid promptly at hand, but in the vast majority of tases 
neither can be expected, for it is obviously impossible to attach a 
Surgeon toevery patrol. In this instance the wounded were fortunate, 
for they were taken in and most carefully looked after by the 
villagers. Later onin the war such generosity could no longer be 
counted on. The squadron eventually fell back, and circling round 
joined the outpost line near St. Dizier on the 21st, which was devoted 
by the remainder of the division to a much-needed rest. 

We were now everywhere again in touch with the retreating 
enemy. First contact had been established on the 18th, and 
each succeeding day more and more resistance had been met with. 

On the 26th, the Division reached Chialons. Vouziers was now 
the objective, and to the Division was entrusted the duty in general 
of covering the left flank of the armies now moving northward on 
Sedan. The reason for this change of direction of the march of the 
Division was of course unknown to our men. 

Paris had all along been to us our goal, and every day we had noted 
with delight from milestone to milestone the lessening distance which 
separated us from it. Our astonishment, therefore, may be imagined 
when, on the morning of the 27th, the head of the column, instead of 
continuing along the main chaussées, was turned off sharp at some- 
thing more than a right angle, almost towards home again. On this 
day the whole regiment was broken up into foraging parties. The 
lst squadron came on an abandoned French camp, at Mourmelon, and 
found there every trace of a rapid retirement, baggage tents and war 
material of all sorts having been left on the ground. We bivouacked 
for the night, covered by the lancers, near Souain. A fine rain set 
in soon after dark, gradually increasing in heaviness, till, when we 
resumed our march next morning, it was coming down in streams. 
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Shortly after moving off our road turned due east, and the doubts of 
the previous day were confirmed. This was evidently a retreat, and 
the croakers even hinted at a defeat of our right wing. Add to all 
the discomfort of the terrible mud and continuous rain, and the 
feeling of the men was tending rapidly to despondency. Suddenly, 
about the middle of the afternoon, we tupped the heights on the left 
bank of the Aisne, ard there from the plain beyond, rose every- 
where the smoke of the bivouacs; the whole French Army was in 
sight. On the ridge and down the valley one met everywhere 
patrols of all sorts of different regiments, and the true state of 
affairs soon became apparent. We had caught up the enemy in 
his attempt to escape northward, and the whole army was at hand 
to give him battle. Our old high spirits came to the fore. 

On the 30th the whole division under Prince Albert followed the 
advance guard of the XIth Corps over the Aisne at Vouziers, and 
then trotted to the front past it. We reached Chatillon before noon 
and continued on towards La Berliére, but at 1.30 we had to halt by 
superior orders, just as we had overtaken the enemy, and saw him 
drawn up ready for action before us to the south of Stonne and Mont 
Damion. 

About 3 p.m. he began to evacuate the position, and as our orders 
only prohibited attacking him “in that position,’ we were immedi- 
ately set in motion. 

Our 4th squadron, which had been watching him all the time with 
a cloud of skirmishers against which he had actually brought artillery 
into action, followed close on his heels. Some mitraiileuses remained 
for some time in position to cover the retreat, but just limbered up 
in time to avoid capture; but we managed to pick up several 
infantry stragglers. The coolness and confidence of our men was 
admirable. One hussar pursued a couple of infantry men into the 
gardens surrounding Stonne, and, jumping the fence which they had 
climbed, overtook and captured both. Another followed a retreating 
battery through the village street, still held by some of the enemy, 
so close that he seemed to form part of the battery. Sergeant Hilde- 
brand was sent to bring in a detached patrol in the intersected ground 
north of La Berliére, and, cantering over the brow of a hill, came 
suddenly on a section of the enemy’s infantry trying to gain the 
cover of a neighbouring copse. Without a moment's hesitation, he 
shouted the command “ Charge,” as if a whole squadron was behind 
him, and galloped in pursuit; this so alarmed them, that the whole 
group, together with the Officer in command, a Captain, flung down 
their arms and surrendered. Fortunately a few skirmishers of the 
squadron were close at hand, and rode in to assist in escorting them 
back. 

Pressing onward in the direction of La Besace, which had just 
been captured by the leading troops of the Ist Bavarian Corps, the 
squadron found its further progress barred by the following columns 
of marching infantry, and had to halt, and here it was overtaken by 
the rest of the regiment. The light was now failing, and no further 
chance was afforded us this day, and we remained in reserve in rear 
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of the artillery line in action against Rancourt, till complete darkness 
put a stop to further firing. We then descended into the vailey, 
groping our way, and shortly before midnight found room to bivouac 
near Raucourt amongst the troops of the Ist Bavarian Corps. The 
horses remained saddled throughout the night, and were only watered 
and fed. 

Next morning we moved off at 5 ina dense fog and filed through 
Raucourt to pursue the enemy beaten the day before. The 3rd 
squadron detached an Officer’s patrol to lead the advance guard, 
which was furnished by the Lancer Brigade. Our regiment marched 
at the head of the main body. The fog was so thick, and our 
advance so rapid, that we passed through Remilly without noticing 
that the houses of this village were still occupied by French soldiers, 
and these, awakened from their slumber by the hoof-beats of our 
squadrons, concluded that they were cut off, and decided to keep 
quiet. 

We held on down the valley of the Meuse, still on its left bank, and 
with every mile the numbers of the prisoners rose; the lancers kept 
bringing them in by dozens. Beyond the river we heard from time to 
time isolated musket shots, and some of the patrols who had crossed 
the river by a railway bridge met with resistance at Bazeilles and 
along the Givonne. ” 

Lieutenant v. Horn, commanding the leading patrol, riding boldly 
forward through the dense mist, found himself suddenly in front of 
the gates of a fortress. He at once announced himself as a 
parlementaire, and summoned the place to surrender, which 
summons, together with a second one made subsequently by a 
properly authorized Officer, was promptly refused. He then learnt 
that the fortress was none other than Sedan. The left bank of 
the river was therefore clear of the enemy as far as this place, and it 
appeared that he had withdrawn the whole of his forces to the other 
bank. 

In the Battle of Sedan the division took no part except with its 
guns, which, from the hill above Montemont, fired at a range of 
1,000 yards on the Plateau of Floing, the trails being partly sunk in 
the ground to obtain the necessary elevation. 


From Sedan to the South of Paris. (See Sketches 5 and 6.) 


“ Remounting ” offered no difficulties to the German Army during 
the campaign, or at all events during the earlier part; and imme- 
diately after Sedan a detachment of the regiment escorted 300 
captured horses to Reims for the use of the VIth Army Corps and 
the Wurtemburg Division. 

Our march towards Paris was resumed with military precautions, 
with which, while following the Army, we had been able to dispense. 
The two regiments took turn about in supplying the advance guard 
and securing the left flank by far-reaching patrols, which latter, how- 
ever, only acquired importance after passing Villenauxe. 

Since leaving our cantonments between Méziéres and Sedan, 
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Prince Albert had only the 10th Brigade and the two batteries at 
his disposal, the 8th and 9th being detached, being occupied in watch- 
ing and transporting the prisoners, and these only overtook us in the 
latter half of the month, after we had passed the Seine. 

As all the baggage and divisional trains remained with the head- 
quarters of the division, our brigade had not only to provide for its 
own security, but also to take care of the artillery and a large wagon 
park at nights, a duty which, owing to our now isolated position in 
midst of an insurgent population and much intersected country, fell 
very heavily on us, more particularly owing to our many detached 
patrols. 

Two of these deserve special mention. One composed of a troop 
under Lieut. Mollard left Sézanne on the 14th and crossed the Aube at 
Anglure, 10 miles away on the left flank. From the patrol a “kriegs- 
freilillige’’ (Volunteer for the duration of the War), Titus Livius, 
rode unharmed 20 miles further south up to the very walls of Troyes. 
The other of the same strength from the 3rd squadron, under 
Lieutenant Graf Rothkirch, was to precede the division by a full 
day’s march through Provins and Nangis to Fontainebleau, 

Lieutenant Graf Rothkirch had started early from Villenauxe on 
the 15th; his instructions were to move by Provins—Nangis to Fon- 
tainebleau, to acquire information of any movements of troops, to 
seize the mails, destroy railways and telegraph lines, examine bridges, 
and make arrangements for the supply of the following detachments. 

The same day he reported from Nangis, 13 miles ahead, that the 
tunnel at Courton had been blown in, and that the woods about Ville 
Fermoy, contrary to the reports of the inhabitants, were not occupied 
by the enemy. On the 16th large bodies of franc-tireurs barred his 
direct route, so he made a détour to Melun, 16 miles ahead ; reporting 
from that place in the evening his meeting with Bavarian Lancers, 
who had been engaged with the franc-tireurs, and driven them back 
into the forest of Fontainebleau. Melun itself was quiet and 
unoccupied, and he made it his headquarters for the following night. 

The subsequent course of events unfortunately cost the regiment 
the loss of this excellent Officer for the rest of the campaign. Onthe 
19th, having reached Fontainebleau, where he expected to be over- 
taken by the division, he and his whole detachment were surrounded 
and compelled to lay down their arms. The circumstances under 
which this occurred are interesting and characteristic, but to explain 
them it is necessary to go back to what had been meanwhile happening 
to the regiment. 

On the 15th we had reached Provins as advance guard of the 
division, and our outposts for the night had come upon traces of 
organized bands of franc-tireurs. The next day these traces thickened, 
and the next. More and more time and care had to be given to the 
disarmament of the towns through which we passed. On the 17th 
our orders were to reach Fontainebleau, and late in the afternoon our 
advance guard reached the Seine at Vulaines and Samoreau, and 
watered their horses in it, but found all passages over it destroyed. 
Prince Albert being as usual with the advance, and knowing that 
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Graf Rothkirch was in Fontainebleau, called for volunteers to swim 
the stream, and a non-commissioned officer and twelve men responded. 
They got safely across, and disappeared into the hilly and wooded 
country beyond, but in a few minutes they reappeared, being driven 
back everywhere by a heavy musketry fire, and as the day was now 
far advanced, and neither above nor below could an intact bridge be 
found, we had to stay where we were, and pass the night surrounded 
with outposts; and, on the whole it was as well we did so, for had 
we crossed we should probably have fallen into a similar trap to that 
laid for us next day beyond Melun, and from which we only just 
escaped. 

Meanwhile Graf Rothkirch had reached Fontainebleau, and not- 
withstanding the demand of the Mayor to leave the place, had 
decided in accordance with his orders to stay there; but the in- 
habitants soon became turbulent, and there seemed every chance of 
being involved in a street fight, and to avoid the risk of this, and it 
being impossible to draw up outside the town, he moved his detach- 
ment into the courtyard of the chateau, and occupied all its exits; 
and shortly afterwards he received private information from French 
sources that the brigade was advancing on Fontainebleau, and would 
cross the Seine at a point only a few miles away. But the franc- 
tireurs and armed inhabitants had formally invested the plaee, and 
it was impossible to send out a patrol to communicate the situation 
to the main body. The chief inhabitants them came to him, and 
requested him to lay down his arms, as the Paris franc-tireurs de- 
manded that he suould be given up to them, and he could only avoid 
this fate by surrendering to the National Guard. This he refused to 
do. They then offered to bring up a tenfold numerical superiority of 
National Guards, so that he could honourably surrender to over- 
whelming numbers ; but this he also declined, saying that he would 
not surrender alive as long as any hope of relief existed. They then 
withdrew, leaving, however, a picquet of 200 National Guards to 
watch the place ; but to show they meant kindly, they sent in ample 
stores for both men and horses. ‘This was on the evening of the 17th. 
During the night the National Guards sent out numerous patrols 
against the franc-tireurs, whose presence they evidently feared more 
than that of the Germans. 

Meanwhile, from our resting-place at Livry, further reconnaissances 
had been sent out both up and down the river, and the bridges at 
Melun found intact, and at early dawn on the 18th Prince Albrecht 
moved over them with our fifth squadron as advance guard; by 11.30 
all our division had passed over, and we left the town entrusted to 
the peaceably disposed National Guard. Whilst the main body was 
crossing the bridges, our 5th squadron, still in advance, had trotted 
on towards the borders of the great forest, but had everywhere come 
on entanglements and been received by musketry fire, and hence had 
been unable to learn anything of Graf Rothkirch’s whereabouts. 

At the time, as already pointed out, he was still in the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau, threatened on the one side by the not very warlike 
but numerically imposing National Guard, on the other by an 
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exceedingly excited body of Parisian franc-tireurs. About mid-day a 
fresh deputation waited on him from the town, who explained to him 
that if up to 7 a.m. next morning the division had not arrived, he 
really would have to surrender ; for the moment they would not press 
the point, because they wished to keep on good terms with the 
Prussian authorities, but they could not answer for the inhabitants if 
they attempted to defer the dénouement any longer. In this awkward 
situation Lieutenant Graf Rothkirch awaited the morrow, and then, 
since he had heard nothing whatever from the division, and had no 
prospect of assistance, he at last laid down his arms; but the town, 
not to be outdone in generosity, graciously refused to accept his sword, 
and treated the hussars very well. 

We must now go back to the division, and see how these delays 
arose. The 5th squadron not having been able to penetrate into the 
forest, the Prince decided to turn it by the road to Malesherbes, 
and moved off at 12 noon, our squadron still leading, from which a 
flanking party under Lieutenant v. Horn had been despatched into the 
valley of the Ecolle. 

The disarmament of the villages of Perthes and Cely took some 
time, as it was 3 P.M. before it reached Courances, and reported the 
place strongly occupied. 

The lst and 4th squadrons—the main body of the advance guard— 
had reached the wood of Thurelles and the right flanking party had 
found and reported Dannemois, in the Ecolle Valley, held by the enemy 
to v. Poncet, commanding the Ist squadron. The latter ordered his 
squadron at once to debouch from the wood, and catching sight of a 
skirmishing line of infantry at the moment, sounded ‘ Front form ” at 
once, and led the two leading troops closed straight at the enemy ; 
his subaltern, v. Treskow, following with the two remaining ones in 
échelon to his right rear. The enemy was caught in the nick of time, 
just as he was reaching cover, ridden over and driven into the village, 
into which the hussars, jumping over the fences and hedges which 
surrounded it, followed him, but fearing to get his men out of hand 
v. Poncet sounded the “‘rally.”” The main body of the regiment had 
in the meantime deployed from out of the wood, and the leading horse 
battery following quickly after, had come into action, but had to cease 
firing ‘almost at once, as hussars were seen issuing from the further side 
of the village. These men belonged to Lieutenant v. Horn’s detachment, 
who had come up just at the moment of the charge, and, seeing what 
was going on, had joined in and caught the French in the act of 
rallying; but in the act of taking the brook which separated him 
from them he was hit, and fell mortally wounded ; his men, however, 
caught up the enemy, who broke and ran, and, thanks to the vicinity 
of the cottages, managed for the most part to find shelter. The shells 
from our battery at this moment bursting in the village caused the 
men to clear out, and it was the appearance of these which led to the 
battery suspending for the moment its fire. There was a momentary 
pause, which we utilized to breathe the horses and rally the men, and 
the French on their part to make good their retreat towards a rocky 
hill covered with vineyards, but their movement was discovered by a 
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sergeant named Bliesener, to whom some forty hussars had rallied, 
and they at once galloped in pursuit, and, in spite of a heavy fire and 
the obstacles presented by the vines and rocks, they reached the top of 
the hillcck and destroyed the enemy, no prisoners being taken. On 
the way up several of the horses had fallen, and an embittered fight 
man to man ensued, some of the dismounted hussars having only their 
swords against the French rifles and bayonets; only one of the enemy 
is known to have escaped. 

It was now about 4 P.m., and our dispersed detachments were rally- 
ing round the village of Dannemois, when reports were received from 
the patrols of the 5th squadron that the enemy was retreating on 
Milly, which was occupied. Upon this the guns were again brought 
into action and the brigade held in readiness, but a few shells into 
the village set them in motion, and no further call was made on the 
cavalry. 

As it grew dark, all the troops withdrew to the west of Cely and 
there went into bivouac, but without off-saddling. The night, how- 
ever, passed quietly, only a few shots being exchanged by the out- 
posts in the direction of Milly ; early next morning a patrol searched 
the place, bat the enemy had decamped, and only a few stragglers 
were brought in, from whose statements it appeared that he had 
broken in all directions, but principally towards Malesherbes,and that 
it was no part of the new levies now gathering about Orléans, but 
detachments from the 2nd Battalion “franc-tireurs de Paris,” which 
consisted of workmen and students, raised in the capital, properly 
uniformed and armed with chassepédts, who had been detached up the 
Seine, in order, with the assistance of the population of the district, 
to wage a partisan war, in its densely intersected and wooded valley. 
These, therefore, were genuine volunteers and not to be confounded 
with the ordinary franc-tireur, who, without uniform or badge of any 
description, was one moment a peaceable peasant, and the next a 
dangerous assassin, deserving only a short shrift and a long drop. 
But the name was the main point, and our hussars did not appreciate 
the nice distinction, and naturally resented the death of one of their 
best Officers, and of two hussars killed and three wounded. Next 
morning we buried our dead withall honours and resumed our march. 
We afterwards discovered papers which showed that in the moment 
we came on them these volunteers were in the act of taking up 
positions in the hope of making a night attack on the whole 
brigade, with every prospect of success, had our action not been so 
prompt. 

Our total loss was one Officer, one non-commissioned officer, five 
hussars, and thirteen horses. This following day, the 19th 
September, our regiment was in the main body; our direction led us 
clear of the difficult ground of yesterday, and presently we emerged 
on to the plateau of the “ Beauce,” a district which seemed made to 
favour our arms, and in which we were destined to mancuvre for 
several months. But of that, in the ranks we knew nothing; rather 
we expected an early return homewards, and when on the march we 
heard heavy firing towards the north the impression was universal 
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that Paris had been carried by storm and the stragglers were being 
pursued southwards. 

Before leaving our bivouac at Cely patrols had been detached in 
the direction of Fontainebleau, but these had no better luck than 
those of the day before. Barricades, entanglements held by infantry 
met them at every turn, and they would have arrived too Jate, for it 
was at about the same hour that Graf Rothkirch was compelled to lay 
down his arms. 

That evening we bivouacked in the main body of the division west 
of Gironville, and next morning resumed our place in the advance 
guard, the lst squadron leading, who, in passing Malesherbes, learnt 
that our opponents of Dannemois had passed through by rail to 
Orléans. The three succeeding days we remained much in the same 
district, watching in the direction of Pithiviers and Sermaises. Our 
duties were heavy, for we had to supply a strong guard over the 
divisional headquarters, a squadron for the outposts, and two 
squadrons remained saddled up, ready for any emergency. Our 
patrols found Pithiviers still occupied on the 20th, but on the 21st it 
was evacuated. The dragoons watched on our left the district 
towards Fontainebleau and the issues from the great forest. 

Our halt was due to the necessity to allow the other two brigades 
of the division to close up, for at the moment, in our exposed position, 
we were cut off both in the direction of Melun, and of Paris by way 
of Corbeil and Versailles. It was only in the towns and larger 
villages that we found the population excited; in the country the in- 
habitants for the most part took no interest in our movements ; but, 
nevertheless, the proclamations of the Government induced many a 
peasant and mauvais sujet to arm himself and lie inambush for our 
patrols. 

On the 23rd September, the arrival of a troop of the Chevaux- 
légers (Bavarians), who formed the advance of a detachment of three 
battalions, two batteries, and a section of pioneers, that had been sent 
forward by v. der Tann to our support, and news of the approach of 
the other two brigades, released us from our somewhat precarious 
position, and enabled us to resume our march southwards into the 
Beauce and towards Orléans. 


Covering the Investment. (See Sketch 7.) 


On the 25rd the march south was resumed, and at Pithiviers we 
remained the following two days (24th and 25th). The arrival of 
the leading battalion of the Bavarians on the first of these was 
doubly welcome, for the vicinity of the enemy in the woods and the 
fanatical excitement of the population of the town had begun to make 
our situation uncomfortable ; indeed, the Préfet had been so rabid that 
we had been compelled to pat him under restraint. 

Since the passage of the Seine the health of the men had been 
very indifferent. In Melun we had had to leave thirteen, and in 
Pithiviers twenty-five typhoid cases in hospital, but the worst was 
over, and from this period forward, very few men went sick. The 
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old experience that the soldier bears the hardships of winter 
campaigning much better than those of summer again proved to hold 
good. 

"To what extent the change in diet, notably, the want of the 
biack rye bread to which our men were accustomed, and the exces- 
sive consumption of the ripe grapes, was responsible for the ex- 
ceptionally severe list of typhoid cases during this particular month, 
it is difficult to decide. But the sound red wine and good cognac 
which was always obtainable in ample quantities, probably had much 
to do with the otherwise good condition in which the men were re- 
tained. 

On the 25th September the patrols met everywhere with increasing 
resistance, aud closed bodies of all arms in our front were more fre- 
quently met with. ’ 

We were now entering the wide open level plains of “ Beauce,” 
undulating enough to conceal patrols but not much more, an almost 
ideal cavalry manceuvre ground, save after rain or frost, when the 
going became very heavy. 

On the 27th the 9th Brigade stood at Pithiviers with the 8th and 
10th about Toury on the Paris-Orléans road, 15 miles to the west. 

It is necessary here to sum up in a few words the general situation. 
The terms of our original instructions embraced two distinct..tasks: 
first, we were to follow and find the enemy; secondly, to observe him. 
The first task was now completed, and the second lay before us. 
We were now, in fact, acting as an advance guard to the main body, 
which consisted of the 2nd, 5th, 6th Prussian Cavalry Divisions, and 
the reserve cavalry brigades of the two Bavarian armies, and which, 
since the 20th September, had lain north of a line from Corbeil, by 
Chevreuse, to the mouth of the Maudre, an affluent of the Seine below 
Paris, covering the rear of the investing army. In our immediate 
front lay, behind a screen of forest land unassailable by the mounted 
arm, the enemy’s forces in the act of reorganization; on our extreme 
right, in the district around Chartres, other formations were being 
zealously pushed forward ; and on our left the insurgent population 
in the difficult country about Montargis and Fontaincbleau had to 
be taken into consideration. Finally, three days’ march separated us 
from the outpost line of the above-mentioned main body, who them- 
selves were obliged to devote thirty-two squadrons daily out of their 
total of 104, to this necessary service of security. This was certainly 
an extremely interesting situation for a cavalry division, which would 
have been exceedingly dangerous in less favourable ground. Under 
the circumstances the arrival of our baggage on the 28th, and of the 
provision column, which, in this granary of France, was hardly 
required, was hardly considered as an unmixed blessing, more par- 
ticularly as at the same time the Bavarian battalion already referred 
to above, was recalled, together with the remainder of the detachment 
to which it belonged, from Pithiviers and Malesherbes respectively to 
their corps at Longjumeau. 

New instructions were, however, on their way from the head- 
quarters of the I[Ird Army to all the cavalry divisions. These caused 
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no immediate change in our positions, but we learnt from them the 
welcome news that two battalions of the Ist Bavarian Corps had been 
allotted to us, as to all other cavalry divisions. An addition, how- 
ever, to our task of observation was made to us, as we had to under- 
take the duty of requisitioning the country for the benefit of the 
investing army, and we may as well at once state that the richness of 
the district enabled us to collect for this purpose very considerable 
quantities of provisions. 

On the 30th September we were relieved at Toury by one of the 
promised battalions, and took up our quarters in villages further 
south-east of the town. The Light Brigade supplied one squadron 
daily for the outposts, and, from this day forward, at night time 
received the support of an infantry picket. 

The main body of our portion of the line stood at Toury, and this 
was probably the only instance in the whole campaign in which we 
made nse of the “‘examination”’ post, 7.e., for inspection of passes, 
&ec., usually required in peace-time exercises. As, owing to the 
extent of ground to be watched, the actual line of vedettes was very 
weak, our security had therefore to be chiefly guaranteed by constant. 
patrolling, especially during the night, and the cantonments occupied 
by the troops off duty had all entrances barricaded, and were also 
patrolled frequently by their special guard. Every day, too, just 
before dawn and again at noon, three Officers’ patrols, ten horses 
strong each, were sent by the brigade towards the enemy, in the 
direction of Arténay, Neuville, and Chilleurs-aux-Bois. We hussars 
supplied always the morning patrols. 

The reports supplied by these patrols soon threatened to become 
monotonous, for every day they were stopped about the same spots, 
viz., the edges of the woods, which were strongly,occupied and en- 
trenched by infantry and patrolled by cavalry, who frequently visited 
the surrounding villages. 

It seemed certain that the enemy was drawing together all his 
available line troops, notably those from Algiers. Not infrequently 
we had to deplore the loss of one or more comrades, and the only 
incident of importance was the capture by Graf Schaek of a post 
wagon containing important mails. 

In addition to this routine work, which, in the exposed situation of 
our regiment, made heavy demands on our men and horses, larger 
reconnaissances of two or more squadrons, sometimes with artillery 
attached, were undertaken almost daily. These usually went out 
with a special object, to reach and reconnoitre some indicated line or 
position, and to disarm and collect requisitions from the places passed 
through. Each brigade had a rayon of its own; the 8th west and 
south-west of the Paris—Etampes—Orléans road ; the 10th south of 
Toury and to the east of the same road, as far as the 9th Brigade in 
Pithiviers. 

On the 30th our 5th squadron and two troops 5th Dragoons were 
detached in a north-easterly direction on requisitioning duty, and 
returned next day. On the 31st, the 3rd and 4th squadrons and two 
guns, accompanied by the Prince, moved off to the southward, went 
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round to the west of Arténay, and took up with his main body a 
position south-west of Murville, whilst the 3rd squadron disarmed and 
requisitioned Arténay and the surrounding localities, our patrols 
meanwhile skirting the edges of the forest, not without loss. Two 
hussars of the 4th squadron galloped through the village of Chevilly 
to ascertain the strength of the garrison, which was seen to consist of 
infantry and cavalry. One horse was shot dead, and its rider fell into 
the enemy’s hands; the other returned to us with the required 
information by a wide circuit. Another patrol met one from the 8th 
Brigade, from which it ascertained that one of the patrols from this 
brigade had managed to reach the Loire between Meung and Beau- 
gency, and to destroy the railway from Orléans to Toury. 

About 4 p.m. the detachment was rallied, and the requisitions, which 
had not been obtained without considerable resistance on the part of 
the inhabitants, were brought off. The net result of the two expedi- 
tions is herewith given as an example, after deducting what the 
squadrons retained for their own purposes :—685 sacks of oats, 195 
head of cattle, 29 sheep, 3 casks of wine, 45 sacks of meal, 30 of bran, 
and 29 sacks of corn. 

Under such conditions the rations of both men and horses were 
abundant and excellent, and the health of the men again became 
excellent. The horses, too, were in splendid condition, and, jndeed, 
thanks to their abundant food and constant exercise, showed greater 
endurance than when we left home ; and whilst, in the earlier stages of 
the campaign, sore withers had been the most frequent source of 
injury, now, and for the rest of the war, the principal cause of their 
becoming temporarily unserviceable were sores caused by the pressure 
of the rear part of the right fan.’ 

We also lost several bought or captured remounts, which had 
mostly a ‘“‘ Percheron” strain, through bad shoeing, and just at this 
period, 7.e., September and October, a considerable amount of lame- 
ness was occasioned amongst our young horses by a splint-like 
excrescence on the upper end of the shin bone, and which our senior 
Veterinary Surgeon states he has only observed on field service. On 
the whole, the East Prussian horses, seven years old and upwards, 
stood the work and kept their condition best. 

With the commencement of October, increased activity was shown 
by the enemy ; along the whole front he began making sorties from 
the wood and annoying our outposts at night, and on the 2nd a mixed 
detachment of all arms took up a bivouac east of Croix Briquet, and 
patrolled up to our outpost line. On the 3rd the patrols of the 8th 
Brigade noticed a hostile reconnoitring detachment of infantry on 
wagons near Orgéres, reported to have come from Chateaudun, and 
next day reported a considerable force of cavalry and infantry gather- 
ing at Orgéres. At noon the same day, Francrainville, not far from 
Janville, was found occupied by franc-tireurs, and infantry had to be 
called up to drive them out ; and towards evening it seemed that the 


1 This is curious, for the Prussian Hussars carried their carbines in front of the 
right thigh, and not in the bucket, as in our Service. 
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enemy had in view an advance in force against Janville, and we were 
turned out and held in readiness, from 4 to 7 p.m., west of Toury. 

To anticipate this indicated forward movement, Prince Albert 
ordered the whole of his troops north of Arténay, less only the out- 
post squadrons, to concentrate by 6.30 a.m. between Janville and 
Toury, two troops of the 5th Dragoons to advance vigorously along 
the main road to Orléans. 

Part of the command stood saddled and ready to turn out all night, 
but their services were not required, and sunrise at 6.15 found us all 
converging on the rendezvous ground—the reports of the night indi- 
cated still further approaches on the part of the enemy—and even 
whilst we were still forming up, the 3rd squadron, who had the out- 
posts, was driven in by a brisk attack, and formed a long line of 
‘‘ skirmishers ” across the road and railway, where they were presently 
supported by the above-mentioned two troops of the dragoons, who, 
under existing conditions, were unable to carry out their original 
order ; and our Ist squadron, reached by the enemy’s bullets in their 
cantonment, also joined in. 

By this time the advance guard of the enemy had almost reached 
the summit of the undulation south of Toury, and behind it, on the 
gently sloping plain towards Arténay, ever-increasing numbers of 
closed bodies of all arms were becoming visible. The resistance, how- 
ever, of the above-mentioned extended line, whose left rested on a 
watch-house on the railway bank which had been occupied by the 
remainder of the Bavarian infantry picket which had been surprised 
and driven out of Tivernon during the night, put a momentary stop 
to this advance and enabled the division to effect its deployment in 
front of Toury, which commenced at about 7 a.M., in the following 
manner :—The Colonel took command of the Ist and 3rd squadrons, 
which stood united south of the Chapel St. Blaise, in rear of the 
skirmishers, and about 1,000 yards behind it. The 5th squadron, as 
escort to the battery ‘‘ Mantenffel,” trotted with it round Boissay to 
cover the right; and the 4th went south to Toury and took up a posi- 
tion east of the railway to protect the left. The dragoons halted 
immediately to the north of St. Blaise, and the Heavy Brigade took 
post south of Janville. The outposts company of the Bavarian in- 
fantry occupied Boissay and the above-mentioned chapel, a second 
one took up position on both sides of the railway, and the remainder 
drew up behind the walls and houses of Toury ; and, meanwhile, our 
skirmishers, reinforced from the nearest squadrons, extended to either 
flank and held the enemy in check. 

In face of the constantly increasing forces against us, our original 
mission could no longer be fulfilled. For the moment we had to 
content ourselves by forcing the enemy to show his hand, and this 
the above-mentioned position of the division seemed well calculated 
to effect. 

About 8 o’clock the enemy opened fire from several guns drawn up 
north-west of Tivernon, taking Toury as target; how well the enemy 
was kept informed of our movements is evident from the fact that 
the first sheil fell in the yard of the house in which the Prince had 
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been quartered. Our solitary battery replied at once from its posi- 
tion 300 yards west of Boissay; and almost immediately after a 
second battery, apparently horse artillery, was brought into action by 
the enemy to the west of the railway. Supported by its fire, the 
enemy’s skirmishers tried to advance against our guns, and the 
escort squadron had to threaten them repeatedly. At last, one of its 
troops, supported by some skirmishers of the 5th Cuirassiers and 
those of its own, charged and rolled up the enemy’s line, and put a 
stop to this annoyance for some time. Four guns of the 8th Brigade 
(the other two were attached to the 9th) also came up about this 
period, and their fire was very effective. The fire of the enemy’s 
artillery seriously inconvenienced our Ist and 3rd squadrons in rear ; 
fortunately their bad time-fuzes usually failed to act; only one. 
ricochetting on the chaussée, burst directly in front of the squadron 
and wounded several, including the squadron’s leader, v. Poncet. 

The concentric fire of our artillery against the enemy’s horse 
battery must have had some effect, for about 9.15 the latter attempted 
to change position, accompanied by a cavalry regiment that appeared 
to be escorting it. As this appeared to offer an opportunity for a 
charge, our Brigadier brought forward our 1st and 3rd squadrons, 
supported by three of dragoons, but in view of the unbroken front 
shown by the infantry, the attempt was given up, but the movement 
enabled v. Manteuffel to limber up and advance a few hundred paces 
nearer to the enemy. 

The enemy continued to bring up fresh forces, which at first 
seemed intended to turn our left, and to meet this our lst and 3rd 
squadrons were taken across the railway by the nearest crossing, but 
even before they could arrive the threat of a charge made by the 
squadron already on that part of the ground had brought the enemy 
to a halt. The fire of Manteuffel’s guns had also compelled the 
enemy’s battery near Tivernon with its attendant cavalry to change 
its position, so that when the main body of the regiment had formed 
up after passing the railway, they saw in front of them only a gradually 
increasing line of skirmishers, the battery and cavalry in their new 
retired position, ard the village of Tivernon still strongly occupied. 
The glacis-like slope of the ground from the enemy’s position gave 
him such an admirable field of fire that our squadrons were com- 
pelled to keep constantly on the move, and, thanks to the cool and 
thoughtful leading of our Colonel (v. Schauroth), our losses were but 
trivial. Our skirmishers, dashing up to carbine range of the enemy, 
delivered their fire with visible effect, and discovering the uncertainty 
of the French aim, gained greater and greater confidence, till they 
gradually began to gain ground. 

As regards the question of mounted fire, the result of this day is of 
interest. Since early morning our skirmishers were opposed to dis- 
mounted skirmishing “ chassevrs,’’! some of whom were drawn under 
cover along the railway embankment and armed with long-range 


1 Apparently Chasseurs d’Afrique, from Algiers, therefore regular soldiers of 
long service. 
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weapons; nevertheless they did not succeed in bagging a single man 
or horse out of our quietly circling skirmishing line, whereas we 
saw several of the enemy fall to our fire. 

On the other side of the railway affairs had been taking a turn for 
the worse. The ever-increasing swarms of the enemy’s infantry had 
caused us heavy loss, the position of the battery was becoming 
untenable, and the 5th squadron alone could not relieve the pressure. 
Against the growing superiority of numbers the Bavarian company 
could hold out no longer in Boissay ; even the idea of holding Toury 
could no longer be entertained. So about 11 a.m. the Prince ordered 
the guns to limber up and take up a new position north of Toury, 
the other arms conforming. As this movement was in progress our 
three squadrons east of the railway independently found an oppor- 
tunity for an advance, which served to distract the enemy’s attention. 
As already pointed out, after our guns had forced his cavalry back 
behind Tivernon, our skirmishers, becoming ever bolder, had 
shortened the distance intervening between them and the enemy very 
considerably, whose fire grew more annoying to our main body, 
when suddenly, just as our artillery fire ceased, at least six squadrons 
of cavalry debouched from the northern issues of the village, forming 
up as if intending to charge. Our Colonel wanted no better chance, 
and led us straight against them, in spite of the heavy odds. Our 
prospects of success seemed small indeed, for there was no support 
at hand on this side of the railway, when, at the critical moment 
the enemy halted, went about, and retired ; but, though we could not 
overtake him, our charge had the considerable effect of causing a halt 
along the whole of bis line, and during the pause that ensued the 
remainder of the division made good its retreat. Their pursuit was 
resumed very cautiously and with much indecision, and our regiment 
fel] back before it in perfect order at a walk, wheeling up now and 
again to face the enemy, who now moved in close battalions and 
squadrons on either side of the chaussée, our skirmishers watching 
every step of his march. They reached Toury about 10.45 with their 
scouts, but some time elapsed before large bodies entered it. Ap- 
parently they were satisfied with their day’s work, for though we 
shelled the northern issues of the village for some time, they did not 
reply to our fire, and only patrols showed themselves beyond it. 

lseaving a strong rear guard to observe their movements, the main 
body fell back to Angerville and placed outposts for the night. 
About 3 P.M. we were able to withdraw, and by 5 reached our quarters 
in Angerville ; having been nearly twelve hours in the saddle and for 
six hours at least under fire. Prince Albert had personally ordered 
a patrol to be sent out round the enemy’s flank to ascertain the 
strength of the troops he engaged, and a lance troop serjeant-major 
with four volunteers of the 4th squadron managed to escape the ob- 
servation of the enemy’s cavalry, and by way of Chaussy, Spuy, and 
Oison, to gain a position in rear of the enemy near Lion-en-Beauce, 
and from thence to note the advancing troops and the last phases of 
the action. According to them, the advance on Toury was made by 
12 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 3 batteries, some of whom were 
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Africans. About 11 a.m. they settled down about Toury, and no 
further signs of advancing reinforcements could be detected for many 
miles, but they worked actively at the restoration of the railway, and 
a number of wagons laden with wounded were despatched rear- 
wards. Whilst riding on towards Arténay, the leader of the patrol 
was discovered by a troop of cuirassiers and a suite of mounted 
Officers ; he managed to escape them and rejoin his men, and together 
they succeeded in rejoining them, having met with considerable 
trouble from armed peasants, and encountered some French hussars, 
whom they managed to deceive at the critical moment by reversing 
their busbies (presumably to bring the hag on the other side) and by 
hailing them in French. ‘‘ You have set your comrades an example 
of which both you and they may be proud,” said the Prince, as they- 
delivered their report to him on the market place. 

We took up close quarters for the night in Angerville, round which 
the whole of the division lay concentrated, and learnt that the Lancer 
Brigade on our left had had to give up Pithiviers and fall back to 
Sermaises. The night passed without event, and next morning we 
formed up at 5.30 in readiness north of Angerville, and remained ex- 
pectant for some hours; but, about noon, when the extreme rear- 
guard, supplied by our 5th squadron on the main road, was attacked 
by cavalry and infantry, brought up on wagons, we resumed thé re- 
treat, taking over the rear-guard duties, and followed the division to 
Etampes, which we reached about 5 p.M. The 4th Squadron took up 
the outposts and established a line of Cossack posts which the 
Bavarian infantry supported by picquets, and the regiment remained 
saddled all night. Next morning (the 7th), at 6 a.m., two squadrons 
were sent out by the brigade to either flank to get round the enemy, 
if possible, and ascertain his strength. A third squadron was directed 
down the main road, and the remainder of the brigade followed in 
support some miles in rear. The reconuaissances established the 
enemy’s position from Sermaises to Autry, and, as the darkness came 
on, we all fell back and went into bivouac south of Etampes, covered 
by the flanking squadrons of the morning, and remained saddled up 
as much on account of the enemy’s proximity as owing to the con- 
tinuous rain that now set in, and we did not wish a repetition of our 
previous experience under this head. Late in the evening, reports of 
the approach of fresh bodies of the enemy were received, and all 
night long our outposts were continuously disturbed: the enemy’s 
cavalry, having now infantry close at hand in support, becoming 
bolder. In consequence the outposts were doubled, and no com- 
munication of any sort permitted from north to south. 

All next day our vedettes were in constant skirmish with the 
enemy ; but Officers’ patrols brought in news that his main body was 
still stationary round Toury, though detachments in increased 
strength were being pushed forward. The arrival of one Landwehr 
battalion and two Reserve squadrons in rear of our left, the most 
exposed flank, which had been detached from the Etappen troops at 
Corbeil, was therefore very welcome to all. At 9 A.M. our brigade 
was relieved at the outposts by _ _ and we retired into quarters 
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at Etampes, where we had the first opportunity for four days of un- 
saddling. 

The constant work of the last few days had strained the endurance 
of all to the utmost, and the knowledge that, against an energetic 
advance on the part of our foes, we could oppose no serious resistance, 
had spread a feeling of depression throughout the ranks. But the 
spirit changed, as if by magic, when about noon this day the leading 
battalions of the lst Bavarian Corps marched into our quarters, with 
bands playing ; and again we looked forward to the inevitable en- 
counters of the coming days with full confidence and courage. 

The arrival of these troops was a consequence of the orders issued 
on the 6th October by the headquarters of the IIIrd Army, by which 
the Ist Bavarian Corps, the 22nd Division, and 2nd and 4th Cavalry 
Divisions were united under v. d. Tann’s command, who was directed 
to “assume the offensive, and clear the country, as fur as the Loire, of 
the enemy.” In pursuance of these orders, the General reached 
Eiampes with the main body during the course of the day, and 
pushed out an advance guard to Monnerville with the 2nd Cavalry 
Division at Maralles, in touch with the enemy, and the 4th Cavalry 
Division, to which was assigned the Bavarian Cuirassier Brigade 
and two horse batteries, at Authon and Mérobert. Our brigade was, 
however, permitted to remain undisturbed in its quarters till the next 
day, so as to afford it an opportunity for the rest it so urgently 
required. 


The Battle of Arténay. (See Sketch 8.) 


During the afternoon, after the passage of the Bavarian advance- 
guard, the boom of guns to the southward was heard, resulting from 
a collision between the head of the 2nd Cavalry Division and some 
Bavarian troops with the French outposts, who held the ground on 
which our own outposts were to be established, and had to be driven 
off. They fell back by the great road towards Toury, leaving only 
weak detachments of franc-tireurs, in uniform, about Angerville and 
Méreville. On the next day it was the intention of the General to 
resume the offensive with all energy, and to reach with his advance 
Barmainville, with the main body Angerville. The 2nd Cavalry 
Division on the left received Outarville as immediate point of direc- 
tion, and the 4th, which now numbered 30 squadrons and 24 guns, 
was to push boldly on to Janville, and then to change front towards 
Angerville, ready to cut in and destroy the retreating enemy. These 
orders spoke to our hearts, and in a moment rendered the General 
popular in our ranks. So, though we fell in next morning in dark- 
ness and pouring rain, our spirits never stood higher. 

Just before 6 a.m. (9th) we reached the rendezvous at Mérobert, on 
the road Dourdan—Authon—Angerville. The Lancer Brigade, with 
Mantenuffel’s battery, formed the advance-guard, and the main body, 
under Major-General von Tausch, consisted of our brigade (Krosigk), 
the Bavarian Cuirassiers, v. Schlotheim’s battery, and the two 
Bavarian ones, and Hontheim’s brigade formed the reserve. We 
moved off almost at once, the regiments in line of squadron columns 
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at elose interval, ours on the right of its brigade and to the left of 
the cuirassiers, who followed as right échelon; the rain was still 
pouring. But nowhere did we meet with any enemy ; only in Anger- 
ville the infantry had to deal with some franc-tireurs, whom they 
almost exterminated. Thoroughly drenched, and sufficiently weary 
from the rapid advance in the heavy ground, we halted at last, about 
noon, close to our assigned objective, and, after a long wait, received 
orders about 4 p.m. to go into quarters and bivouacs. The outposts 
were supplied by the 9th Brigade. Orders for the 10th were in the 
same spirit. The infantry were to reach the line Arténay—Patay, 
and from thence attack Orléans next day from the north-west. At 
6 A.M. we fell in on the rendezvous at Allaines, and at 8 A.M. moved, 
off for Patay. The 9th Brigade was detached to cover the right flank, 
and ours took its place as advance guard of the division, our regi- 
ment leading, and our 4th squadron forming the van. Already, in 
passing through Allaines, the conduct of the inhabitants awakened 
suspicion, and, as soon as the advance commenced, scouts of the 
enemy were observed to the west of St. Florenta, who retired before 
our patrols or supports near Lumeau, This tended to fix our atten- 
tion towards the great road, but we did not, on that account, neglect 
to send out a right flanking patrol to search the wood of Cambrai, 
which runs from the chateau of that name, by the farmsteads of Tout- 
le-Faut and Marassou, parallel with the road from La Maiaderie to 
Orgéres, and down into the ravine of the Conie. 

The leading closed detachments had reached the level of Tanon 
about 9 a.m., when shots fell from the edge of the above-mentioned 
wood, directed at our patrols, and, a moment later, the leading troop 
received fire. This body found cover near Tanon, and the following 
squadrons also took up a suitable position between St. Florenta and 
Ville Colin. Reports led to the conclusion that the woods were held 
by only partially uniformed franc-tireurs; but, as the fire continued, 
the brigade deployed and sent forward Schlotheim’s battery to the 
advance, which came into action north of Tanon, and directed its fire 
on the above-mentioned farms and the edge of the wood; and when 
the former burst into flames the fire ceased, and two troops were sent 
in, partly on foot.and partly on horseback, to search the buildings 
and the edges of the wood. They made, however, only one prisoner, 
who was in the act of changing out of uniform into plain clothes, 
and he was promptly shot. 

These incidents had occasioned about an hour’s delay, but the 
division now resumed its march on Patay. The continuously re- 
curring showers had so soaked the ground that, off the roads, the 
horses sank far over their fetlocks, and the wet, which had long 
since saturated cloaks and kits, added considerably to the load of 
the horses, so that our progress became very slow. 

Near Rouvray St. Croix heavy artillery fire was heard in the direc- 
tion of Arténay, and the brigade at once relinquished its previous 
direction, went heads of squadrons left, formed troops, and then 
trotted in line of squadron column at close interval as fast as possible 
towards where the sound came from. Soon the little white clouds of 
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smoke in the air from the bursting French shrapnels resolved all 
doubt that the enemy was standing, and presently we could distin- 
guish between the more powerful fire of the north and that on the 
south. From the rising ground between Vilsevreux and Ouvans our 
scouts were able to make out what was going on. The enemy were 
holding Arténay near Autroches; two of his batteries were in action. 
Westward, again, a copse was held apparently by dismounted chas- 
seurs, and behind this, his left flank near Chateau Auvilliers, infantry 
columns and two regiments of cavalry could be observed. It must 
have been about 2.15 p.m. when the brigade reached the field, and 
its presence and the threat against his communications did not long 
escape the observation of the enemy, who moved back his infantry 
reserve from Anuvilliers and Creuzy towards the main road, and 
placed his cavalry south of the latter place and a battery at the 
former, which at once opened fire on us, to which Schlotheim’s 
battery replied. At this moment their cavalry, cuirassiers, and chas- 
seurs advanced towards us, and v. Krosigk trotted with the seven 
squadron columns present to meet him, ordering our Colonel to take 
out his three to catch the enemy on their left flank, whilst with the 
remaining four of dragoons he would charge him in front. But the 
half right wheel of heads of squadrons, by which we proceeded to 
execute our orders, revealed our intention apparently, for the enemy 
presently halted, and not even waiting to receive us with a volley, as 
might have been expected from French cavalry, they wheeled about 
and fled, leaving the whole line of retreat of the defenders of Arténay 
open tous. Unfortunately, pursuit was impossible, asthe ground was 
too heavy for an increase of pace, and they had 1,000 yards start, 
but the movement commenced was continued till infantry fire from 
the copses and villages of Chevilly, La Croix Briquet, and Creuzy 
rendered a halt advisable, and we took up a position south-east of 
Beaugency. Onur battery, in view of the nature of the ground, 
elected to remain in its position, and was there successively joined by 
the two Bavarian ones, and all three now took the localities south of 
Auvilliers under fire. 

We soon saw closed bodies of troops retreating on either side of 
the main road, and also east, on the railway embankment, making 
for Chevilly and the wood behind. For the moment the nature of 
the ground, flanked by the strongly held Chevilly on the south, of 
Creuzy in the centre, and of Auvilliers in the north, forbade the 
notion of a charge, and we had to content ourselves with watching 
the progress of the fight, in a hollow which covered us from skirmish- 
ing fire, and at full intervals to reduce the target as against artillery 
fire, now and again moving a little to either flank to render the 
enemy’s aim still more unsure. 

Meanwhile to the north the Bavarians were gaining ground, and 
every sign of defeat began to multiply. A premature attempt by two 
squadrons of dragoons against the guns still in action beyond Creuzy 
failed in its full effect under the fire from the last-named village and 
from the railway bank; but a few minutes later the guns limbered up, 
and, accompanied by crowds of infantry on either side, began to retire 
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along the great road on Chevilly. This was the critical moment, and 
our Colonel seized it. Detaching the flank squadrons half left, half 
right respectively, he with the remaining one rode straight for the 
enemy. In spite of the long march, 37 miles, and of the sodden con- 
dition of the plough which here bordered the chaussée, all three 
squadrons charged home with vehemence, cleared the broad roadside 
ditches into which, on seeing us approach, the enemy had flung them- 
selves, and, in spite of the heavy but ill-aimed fire, cut in on every- 
thing that did not lay down its arms. 

Unfortunately the advantage of a firm road under their wheels gave 
the guns now flying in fullest extended gallop too good a start, and 
we were unable to overtake them all; only one and a wagon fell into 
our hands. Meanwhile infantry rallied in groups all round us, and 
wherever the ground protected them, particularly on the railway, 
poured a rapid, if ill-aimed fire into our now disordered squadrons ; 
so the rally was sounded, and pursued by a perfect hail of lead, 
which mostly passed over our heads, we crossed the chaussée and 
rallied ina depression some 300 yards away, where presently we 
were joined by the gun and wagon, escorted by a number of dis- 
mounted men, whose horses having fallen had then rallied round the 
gun. Some 200 prisoners, mostly Turcos, were also brought in. « Our 
losses were comparatively small, viz.,2 men killed and 5 wounded, 
7 horses dead and 14 wounded, besides 2 missing. After what in the 
heavy ground had been a very long gallop we were too done up for the 
moment for further pursuit, and the main body of the division had to 
be called on, and a couple of cuirassier squadrons went by us to 
support the remainder of the hussars still engaged with the enemy. 
A proposition was mooted by one of our Captains to dismount either 
his own squadron or the whole regiment and storm La Croix Briquet 
on foot and drive its occupants north into the hands of the advancing 
Bavarians, but their shells were already falling in the village, and the 
idea was not acted on. Though it might have added to the renown of 
the regiment, it would have been a work of supererogation, for their 
fate was now only a matter of minutes. 

Our Ist squadron, with which we had lost touch on changing the 
line of march to the left, had followed us as a right protecting body 
on Chevilly and its park, and had skirmished with the enemy’s cavalry, 
watching also the villages of Cercottes-Gidy and Huitre, and in this 
position it received an order to remain. 

After a time the horse batteries managed to drag themselves up to 
us and to open fire against Chevilly and “Andeglou and generally over 
the ground east of the embankment, and the brigades Tausch and 
Hontheim fronted towards Chevilly, making repeated dashes with 
small bodies to collect stragglers. 

We remained in position facing Creuzy and Andeglou, and our 
skirmishers worked up to La Croix Briquet and brought us back 
numerous prisoners, and about 4.30 reported the approach of the 
fighting.line of the lst Bavarian Division, and as they drew near, 
some 600 French in the village came out and surrendered. This was 
almost the last we saw of them on this side of the railway, for 
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Chevilly too was presently evacuated, and only to the eastward 
could retreating and disordered bodies making for the forest be 
distinguished. 

With the advance of the Bavarians von der Tann himself rode up, 
and after warmly congratulating the regiment the whole division 
received orders to return to Patay. On the way thither we picked 
up our lst squadron, and on arrival were fortunate enough to find 
shelter for three squadrons in the town; only one had to bivonac, 
and that one found a shelter place on one of the promenades 
surrounding the place. Towards evening the rain had ceased, but 
during the night cold set in with frost. Apart from the fight, our 
day’s work had been a hard one; we had been in the saddle for 
fourteen hours, and under difficult conditions had covered 40 miles. 

The following day the capture of Orléans took place. 

From this point the history of the regiment ceases to have much 
general interest. 

The division was now moved to Chartres as part of the covering 
force to the south-west of Paris.' 

On the 29th October the regiment received from home its first 
Ersatz detachment, consisting of 2 Officers, 4 N.C.O.’s, 76 men, and 80 
horses. From the 22nd October to the 8th November the regiment 
had an opportunity of repairing to a certain extent the clothes and 
equipment. The comparative rest and abundant food supply had also 
been of great service to the horses, and, moreover, the regiment had 
been able to call up some of those slightly damaged that had to be 
left behind on the march, and to get rid of the weakly ones in the 
depot formed at Chartres, where also had been left such portions of 
the equipment and clothing which only unnecessarily weighted the 
baggage, and thus, with the help of the reinforcements received, the 
regiment mustered 22 Officers, 473 men, and 502 horses. 

During November the division formed part of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin’s detachment in its circular march from 
Chartres to the Orléans—Paris road. On account of the difficult 
country a Bavarian infantry battalion was attached to the division by 
an order of the 20th November. On the 22nd the brigade moved on 
Bonneval in the following order :—2 squadrons and 1 company on 
wagons as advanced guard. The main body followed—2 squadrons, 
2 companies, the artillery, the rest of the cavalry, but no fight of 
importance took place. 


1 During the march the regiment was during the night of the 18th cantoned in 
La Chenardiére, a straggling collection of farmhouses. The population of the valley 
in which the place lay are characterized by Lieutenant Mackessen as being of a 
marked insurgent class, 7.e., disposed to render the stay of the invaders as unpleasant 
as possible. The Lieutenant adds that great precautions in the way of security 
became necessary, and that therefore the chance arrival of a couple of companies of 
infantry escorting an ammunition train for another division was very welcome. 
These infantry not having any horses to look after could look after the inhabitants. 
Had they alzo had a horse per man to look after they would have been of little 
value. This is but one of other instances in which the presence of infantry with 
cavalry is very desirable, provided there is no increase, or as little as possible, of 
quadrupeds.—L. A. H. 
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At the various encounters on a large scale at which the regiment 
was present, e.g., Lorgny—Poufray—Orléans, Beaugoney, the French 
cavalry were so inferior that they seem to have declined running the 
risk of a charge. The outpost and reconnoitring duty was, however, 
incessant, and was carried on under most trying conditions of weather 
and ground, and this work is recorded in minute detail. Towards 
the close of the campaign in January the regiment is found at 
Fresnay, on the Sarthe, actively feeling the enemy. On the 22nd of 
that month an infantry battalion was attached to the cavalry brigade. 
Up to its arrival the standing outposts, day and night, had to be 
performed by the cavalry in addition to their reconnoitring duties. 
The new arrangement gave the night outposts to the infantry, the 
reconnaissance and the day outposts to the cavalry, thus securing for 
the latter arm the necessary rest. It may be remarked that the forage 
supply was here decidedly deficient. The loss of the regiment during 
the campaign was 50 Officers and men and 226 horses. 








REPORT MADE IN THE NAME OF THE COMMISSION OF 
THE BUDGET CHARGED WITH EXAMINING THE 
“PROJET DE LOI” FOR FIXING THE “BUDGET 
GENERAL DE L’EXERCICE, 1892.” 


By M. Henri Brisson (Député). 


(From the “Journal Officiel” of the 29th September, 1891. Docu- 
ments Parlementaires. Annexe No. 1643. Second sitting of 
17th July, 1891.) 


GENTLEMEN,—To a question which we put regarding the “ Iphigénie ” 
cadet school ship, the Ministry of Marine replied to us by a note dated 
the 22nd April, as follows :— 

“The Department endeavours to keep its young Officers at sea as 
much as possible without sending them on board battle-ships; where 
there should be no Officers junior to the rank of Lieutenant. It 
may be said that what we are most deficient in are cruising vessels 
continually at sea, so as to ensure our Officers becoming seamen 
before everything else. Military spirit and knowledge will be the 
outcome of well-considered and well-conducted voyages, with no 
further classes and studies, but with the daily application of scientific 
knowledge, which in these days is as complete as possible.” 

And further, 

* To give to this instruction its maximum utility, two obligations 
are now forced on the Department :— 

“(1.) To keep up the zeal of Officers by accelerating promotion, 
the slowness of which must tend to discourage the best intentions. 

‘“*(2.) To maintain the greatest possible number of Officers at sea. 
The part of a naval Officer is to be on board his ship; the spirit of 
observation and thoughtful reflection complete the education of the 
Officer, and fit him for showing at the supreme moment that which 
the country expects of him.” 

These forcible words, coming direct from the pen of a sailor, have 
prompted and inspired your reporter. 

It is only necessary, in fact, to generalize from these and apply 
them to our seamen as well as to our Officers, to enable us to conceive 
a system where shore-going appointments will give place more and 
more to sea-going ones—where the constant and practical instruction 
of the crews, their spirit and energy, their preparation for war, will 
become, if not the sole preoccupation, at least the most ardent wish, 
of those to whom is entrusted this portion of the national defences. 

Whatever may be thought of comparisons, always most difficult to 
establish, between our forces and those of our rivals, and which, in 
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addition, were set forth last year by the eminent reporter of the 
Budget of 1891, it remains certain that the relative proportions have 
altered in the last twenty years in an alarming manner, and that the 
next conflagration will extend to both land and sea. It is necessary, 
therefore, for us, at sea as well as on land, to keep our fighting forces 
as nearly complete in preparation as possible. 

Also, that which the Department told us in its note of 22nd April 
regarding the personnel is equally true of the matériel. The proper 
place for a ship is at sea, and this is not an absurd truism. At page 4 
of an Exposé, referred on 23rd July to the Commission of the Budget, 
the Ministry of Marine, whom we like to quote as our authority, 
shows in the clearest manner that the status of premiére catégorie 
alone affords the means of providing for the proper care of our ves- 
sels so that they may be held ready in view of eventual mobilization. 
These are its own words. 

Your reporter, impressed with these principles, has therefore been 
led to ask himself if it were possible, without raising the amount of 
the credits asked for by the Minister of Marine, or, perhaps, even 
while reducing them, to satisfy these three desiderata :— 

(1.) To give our Officers and men more opportunities of being at 
sea and practising navigation. 

(2.) To render our naval mobilization more rapid. 

(3.) To place in the premiére catégorie' all our vessels possessing a 
sufficient military value. 

We leave aside for the present the improvement in vessels building, 
which is included among the proposals of the Minister. 

The problem thus reduces itself to a better utilization of the 
credits. 

Its solution has two sides, one financial, the other maritime. 

The recital of the first point of view will naturally find its place in 
the discussion on the “ chapitres.” 

Your reporter has attempted, not for the purpose of giving an indi- 
cation, which is not in his province, but so as to avoid all vagueness 
and indetermination, to give to the solution of the second part of the 
problem a concrete and tangible form in the four following tables :— 


1 “ Catégorie’’ may be rendered in English by “ Class of the Steam Reserve.” 
The “ premiére catégorie,’ however, is much more ready for sea than our “ First 
Class of the Steam Reserve,” for the French ships in that catégorie have their 
Captains, Officers, and two-thirds of their crew on board, and proceed to sea every 
three mouths for target practice. 
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Some persons have thought fit to reproach the reporter with having 
gone beyond the scope of his duty—with having drawn the Commis- 
sion, and having endeavoured to draw the Chamber, outside its sphere. 
He would, probably, also have been reproached with being too vague 
and indefinite had his views not been clearly stated. These are as 
follows :—The expenses of the vessels in the second and third “ caté- 
gories’’' are considerable, and from the point of view of rapid pre- 
paration for defence, the result is not commensurate. There is in this 
both a danger and an extravagance; what is required, then, is that 
all vessels capable of being made serviceable for war should be placed 
either in commission or in the first “ catégorie”; this is our whole 
proposal, and, to do this, what can be wiser, from a financial point of 
view, than to carry over the costs from one vote to another, in fact, 
to apportion the credits in a different manner ? 

To place in commission or in the first ‘“ catégorie”’ a greater num- 
ber of ships was not, however, everything. The transposition of the 
expenses alone would not have sufficiently demonstrated the utility of 
such a course. It was also necessary to show how to give unity and 
cohesion to the naval forces thus called into being, that the provision 
of their crews and Officers and their grouping together and utiliza- 
tion had been considered, for what does the principle signify if it is 
not made clear in every detail that it is possible to carry it out ? 

To give in a visible form the “cadres ” expressive of the proposal, 
is the sole meaning of these tables; but neither your reporter nor 
the Commission have wished to draw up an organization or prepare 
a plan. We say to you simply: “In the interests of our naval de- 
fence it is possible to improve on what is done at present.” For this 
purpose we put before you a better apportionment of the credits. 
The work of the Ministry will be, in the sense of this improved dis- 
tribution, to take such measures as it may think necessary, neglecting, 
as is its right, its absolute prerogative (which it would be venture- 
some to meddle with), proposals which we again repeat we have only 
formulated to enable us to make our meaning ciear. 


MosiLe Derences. 
The Creation of Torpedo-boat Stations on the French Coasts. 


The first of these proposals is the creation of torpedo-boat stations 
on the French coasts, complete and ready in every respect, in peace- 
time, with the boats, their Officers, and their crews. 

By the statement furnished by the Ministry of Marine, the torpedo- 
boats for coast defence are concentrated in peace-time in the five 
military ports; in war-time they are to be despatched at the first 


1 The second catégorie consists, generally speaking, of armour-clads of an older 
type, coast-defence vessels and disposable cruisers. ‘The Captains and a few Officers 
are appointed, and about one-fourth of the crew. 

The third catégorie consists of wooden vessels and old transports; only a pro- 
visional Captain is appointed, and one-tenth of the crew is on board. 
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alarm to a certain number of posts selected beforehand, and whose 
positions remain a secret. 

This is what appears to us a false conception, or, as has been said 
by the “ Journal des Débats,” a grave military error. 

Our coast line is at present w ithout mobile defences; ; we are speak- 
ing principally of the Channel and the Mediterranean. The defence of 
the most important commercial ports of those two regions is reduced 
to that afforded by forts and batteries and what are termed fixed 
defences, that is, mechanical and electrical submarine mines. 

The matériel and stores destined for the torpedo-boat stations, the 
workshops for repairs, the air-compressing pumps, the slip-ways and 
cradles, are, according to the statements of the Ministry of Marine, 
all in place; whereas the vessels and their crews are completely 
wanting. They are to join their posts after the declaration of war. 

We ask that this should be changed, and that the torpedo-boats be 
present at their posts in peace-time. 

The defence of our chief commercial ports is, in our eyes, a 
matter of first importance. These large towns are the soul of our 
foreign commerce. They contain not only stores and provisions of 
every kind, but also the “ matériel” of our mercantile marine. There 
is, besides, a question that we may put on higher grounds; are we 
to leave these hardy maritime populations, these sailor families, 
whose heads will be away on active service, without any defence, 
should the flotilla of torpedo-boats, destined for such or such a post, 
be prevented from arriving there—as there is too good reason to 
fear might be the case P 

Whether one speaks of those of our coast towns provided with 
batteries, or of those which are completely unprotected, the neces- 
sity is the same. 

In the first case, everyone is aware that it is impossible to draw 
a comparison between a battery on shore possibly more or less 
mobile, and a vessel standing ‘‘on and off” bombarding a coast. 
The latter, a floating mark, can advance or retire at will; bearing 
this in mind, it might be preferable if the guns in coast batteries 
were served by seamen gunners, who would, from their knowledge 
of the matter, be more likely to succeed in hitting a vessel in 
motion. 

The necessity, therefore, of having a flotilla of light rapid boats 
in the hands of practical men to obstruct the movements of the 
enemy’s vessels and oblige them to keep at a greater distance off the 
coast, is patent to everyone. 

As for the towns which are completely unprotected, in the first 
place, there are not many of them. But we are told that to organize 
mobile defences for these would be to draw upon them the fire of the 
enemy ; but you must choose between two courses: either you leave 
them without any defence at all, believing that by this means you 
will save them from the danger of attack, in which case you probably 
gravely misapprehend the conditions of future wars; or, as you have 
announced, you send the torpedo-boats to their posts at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and thus lay them open, according to your 
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own arguments, to capture by the enemy, which, therefore, do not 
seem conclusive. 

In fact, in an hour or two a cruiser with half a dozen quick-firing 
guns would easily throw a sufficient number of projectiles charged 
with high explosive into one of our towns to set it on fire. 

Imagine the destruction of property, imagine the moral effect pro- 
duced on the country, and you will agree with us that an organization 
is required which will place torpedo-boats during peace-time at the 
most threatened places, nearest to the most probable point of attack. 

It is not enough that these organizations should appear on paper. 
The provisions of the department may clash with a thousand possi- 
bilities which it is easy to imagine. For example, the declaration of 
war may occur at a moment when the enemy’s squadron is not far 
from one of our many commercial ports. Let us take, for instance, in - 
the Channel, Dunkerque, Calais, Boulogne ; and in the Mediterranean, 
Nice, Algiers, and Corsica; notwithstanding all the activity that the 
arsenals of Cherbourg and Toulon may display in equipping their 
reserve torpedo-boats, completing their crews, and despatching them 
to their destinations, would there not be still a fair chance of them 
arriving too late, or being captured en route ? 

Another advantage of completing the organization in peace-time 
would be that our fleets in commission in the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, being relieved, more or less, of the defence of our 
coasts, would find themselves free to move with less restraint. 

Other reasons also militate in favour of this preparation. 

As there would be constantly in commission a certain number of 
torpedo-boats in what are known as our secondary ports, the satisfac- 
tory working of everything when actually required, which at present 
is none too certain, would be much better assured. In the same way, 
the keeping up of the matériel at each of these ports, consisting 
chiefly of stores of coal and oil, a workshop for current repairs, and 
various rather delicate pieces of machinery, among which an air-com- 
pressing pump, would be improved; all such are confided for the 
greater part of the time to the care of the Syndic, who knows 
nothing about this mechanism, but simply keeps it going as well as 
he can. 

It is true that the torpedo-boats in commission in the military 
ports are ordered to visit these stations as often as possible, but such 
visits are, relatively speaking, rare, and it is impossible under these 
conditions to be always certain that everything is properly kept up. 

Is not therefore the utility and necessity for the presence of this 
flotilla at certain points apparent—the narrow part of the “ Pas de 
Calais,” for instance, and Tunis and Corsica ? 

Let us organize therefore from henceforward the mobile defences 
of our coasts. 

To command each group of these little vessels, the Ministry of 
Marine will probably appoint a superior Officer, whose rank will vary 
according to the number of torpedo-boats in his command. The 
duties of this Officer in peace-time are very important. He will have 
the command of the posts and torpedo-boats under his orders. He 
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will have to send these boats to sea for exercise as often as possible, 
either together or in turn, along the portion of the coast within their 
sphere of action. The detailed and perfect knowledge of our coast 
which a large number of our Officers and men will thus acquire is 
not one of the least of the advantages to be derived from this 
organization. 

The senior Officer, too, of each station will have to inspect the 
electric semaphores (‘‘ électro sémaphores’”’), and satisfy himself as to 
the degree of instruction possessed and the vigilance shown by the 
look-out men (‘‘ guetteurs’’). 

At the present time this duty, which on the outbreak of war will 
be one of extreme importance, is in each maritime ‘“‘ arrondissement ” 
placed under the charge of a Commander (‘“ Capitaine de Frégate’’), 
residing at the chief town; and he often finds himself living at a con- 
siderable distance from some portion of the electric semaphores in his 
district. For instance, the semaphore stations in the departments of 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, positions of first importance, have their 
inspector living at Cherbourg, and those of Corsica and Algeria are 
inspected by an Officer who resides at Toulon. 

The manceuvres of 1889 showed how little we can rely on the 
services of these semaphore stations under their present organization. 
One of the most noted of our naval writers (M. Weyl), formerly an 
Officer of superior rank, wrote in the ‘‘ Yacht,” a well-known specialist 
paper, under date of 20th July, 1889, as follows :— 

“The defence had the services of the semaphore stations at its dis- 
posal, but it must be said at once that the state of the weather inter- 
fered very much with their duties, and that on certain parts of the 
coast those were performed in a very inferior manner. It was 
ascertained that as one increased one’s distance from one of the 
military ports, so were the look-out men (‘guetteurs’) found to be 
less efficient, and less to be counted on.” 

In the number of 27th July of the same journal, we read these 
lines under the same signature :— 

“The look-out men keep a bad look-out, they know nothing about 
signals, and hamper the defence instead of aiding it.” 

It is only by a more constant and immediate supervision that we 
can acquire a personnel sufficiently trained to render the considerable 
services that in time of war we have a right to expect of it. 

We will not further insist on the advantages that will accrue to 
the national defence by the establishment and disposition in time of 
peace of these torpedo-boat stations. 

Against the creation of these posts is sometimes opposed the 
necessity of keeping secret the position of torpedo-boat stations ; 
that, we are told, is confidential information, which should not on 
any account be divulged. 

Is it seriously believed that the secret in such a matter can be long 
kept ? Does not the commercial and strategical importance of the 
points where the torpedo-boat stations are, so to speak, necessarily 
placed in itself reveal them sufficiently? The Ministry of Marine 
tells us also that the posts are completely furnished and frequently 
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inspected and visited, both by sea and by land. How, under such 
conditions, can it hope to keep the matter secret ? 

No, the Navy cannot long refuse such an organization, or a similar 
one, without incurring the gravest responsibility before the country. 
Let it raise itself above certain personal claims. Competent writers 
of the greatest moderation’ have said that the day when, at the 
chief towns of the “sous-arrondissement,” such as Dunkerque, Le 
Havre, Saint Malo, and Marseilles, a Post-Captain (‘ Capitaine 
de Vaisseau’’) is established as Commander of the mobile defences, 
this Post-Captain will naturally become ‘“‘ Commandant de la Marine” 
of the whole “sous-arrondissement,” and will take the place of the 
**Commissaire,” who, at present, carries on these duties. No doubt 
the administrative work connected with the “ Inscription Maritime ” 
would still be left to an Officer of the ‘‘ Commissariat” branch, but 
from the time a superior Officer of the executive branch is stationed - 
at the chief town of the “sous-arrondissement,”’ the supervision of 
the mobilization will devolve on him. The nearest Commissariat 
Officer to the ‘“‘Commandant de la Marine” will simply retain the 
duty of the charge of accounts and expenses. 

If we now venture to enter into the details of the proposed organiza- 
tion, it is solely to prove that we have thoroughly gone into the 
matter, and that our deductions are capable of application, and not 
on any account because we wish to propose a plan. 

We should have liked to have done more, but our proposals are 
only what may be termed the inner kernel of a scheme of defence ; 
in the course of the next few years they should be enlarged and made 
more perfect. It has been our duty to propose for 1892 what our 
resources as allowed by the Budget and in torpedo-boats permitted 
us to do. 

The principles which guided us are these: To undertake, in the 
first place, the defence of the most prominent coast towns in the 
Channel and Mediterranean, and the mouths of our large rivers on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus we propose to create in the Channel mobile defences for 
Dunkerque, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, the mouth of the Seine, St. 
Malo, including the Bay of Mont Saint Michel and the western coast 
of the Cotentin. 

In the Atlantic Ocean stations at St. Nazaire and the mouths of 
the Loire and Gironde, either at Royan or in the neighbourhood. 

In the Mediterranean, two stations at Nice and Marseilles and one 
of less importance at Cette. 

In Corsica, a station at Ajaccio, pending the efficient protection of 
Bonifacio from seaward, and till the admirable position of Porto 
Vecchio has been made more healthy, as it would be impossible for 
the crews to remain there at present without incurring the danger of 
malarial fever. 

In Algeria, stations at Algiers, at Bona, and in the north of Tunis. 

These 14 stations would require a total of 88 torpedo-boats, divided 


1 “ Journal des Débats,” 28th July, 1891. 
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into detachments of 4 boats each, so as to allow one or two detach- 
ments for each station. 
The appropriation would then be as follows :— 





The Channel. 
Dunkerque ...... 8 torpedo-boats. 41st class. 4 2nd class. 
MINIS Secs cee +o. = 2 ee 2 .s 
BOnlogne .iccccss 4 Ps 2 js 2 ‘ 
Tie TFAVLO < 0.00.5:0 90 8 it a . + aa 
Saint Malo ...... le 9 n 
Saint Servan..... f ? Y a wl ° a 
Total, 14 lst class and 18 2nd class boats. ‘ 
) 
' c 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Saint Nazaire, 4 torpedo-boats of the 2nd class. S 
Mouth of the Gironde (Royan or Mortagne), 4 torpedo-boats of the ” 
2nd class. g 
Total, & 2nd class boats. b 
f 
Mediterranean. 
ObD ca a6 0050 510 4 torpedo-boats. 2 1st class. 2 2nd class. 
Marseilles....... . “A Ba ns 4 6 
Nice—Villefranche 8 < 4 ‘ 4 ne t 
Corsica ..... pieisien. US Ss 4, =. 4 = 
Algiers .ccccccces 8 “ 4 ee 4 My 
Bona... aie ees 4, Re 2 se 2 es 
NMI ios Grane Sis 8 “i 4 he 4, oe I 
Total, 24 lst class and 24 2nd class boats. \ 
Recapitulation. ( 
Channel....... --» 14 1st class, 18 2nd class boats = 32 
ee plex 8 ms os: eee ‘ 
Mediterranean.... 24 = 24 e » 48 ¥ 
TOR <ciscaeenves HoD a 50 ‘3 son ne R 
Let us now see if we shall have in 1892 the necessary number of ) 
boats. Besides those in commission, there are this year in reserve in u 
the military ports, as follows :— - J : 
t 
Cherbourg. ( 
i a 
7 Ist class, 20 2nd class, and 5 3rd class boats. 
A 


Brest. 


3 1st class, 14 2nd class, and 5 3rd class boats. 
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Lorient. 


1 Ist class, 4 2nd class, and 2 3rd class boats. 


Rochefort. 


2 Ist class, 6 2nd class, and 1 3rd class boats. 


Toulon. 
16 Ist class, 22 2nd class, and 7 3rd class boats. 


Total = 29 1st class, 66 2nd class, and 20 3rd class boats. 

There will be, also, though on trial during two months of 1892, but 
capable of being used for service, 9 Ist class and 12 2nd class torpedo- 
boats, giving a grand total of 38 Ist class, 78 2nd class, and 20 3rd 
class boats. 

Now we only require 38 of the Ist class and 50 of the 2nd class. 
So that in 1892 we shall have, in addition, to augment the defences j 
of the military posts, 28 2nd class and 20 3rd class torpedo-boats. 

This enumeration proves that in 1892 we shall be able to create 
the posts we propose; it shows us, also, how poor we are in torpedo- 
boats, and the necessity for augmenting this branch of our naval 
forces. ia 


Organization of the Torpedo-boat Stations. 


It has been shown above that these 14 posts may be grouped in 
two sections, those 


With 8 torpedo-boats. 
” 4 ” 


There are 8 stations with 3 torpedo-boats, which are as follows, 
Dunkerque, Le Havre, Saint Malo—Saint Servan, Marseilles, Nice— 
Villefranche, Corsica, Algiers, and Tunis. 

Those with 4 torpedo-boats are 6, Calais, Boulogne, Saint Nazaire, 
Gironde, Cette, and Bona. 

Those with 8 torpedo-boats will have at their stations— 

A “ Capitaine de Vaisseau,” director of mobile defences, who at the 
same time, where there is a “sous-arrondissement,” will be Com- 
mandant de la Marine, namely, at Dunkerque, Le Havre, Saint 
Servan, Marseilles, Corsica (in Tunis this post of Commandant de la 
Marine will be created, there being none at present). He will also be 
inspector of the electric semaphores in his district, he will take the 
place of the “‘Chef du Service Administratif de la Marine,” where 
there is one at present, and he will have with him the Harbour Master 
(‘ Directeur des Mouvements du Port’), who will become his 

ha assistant. 

Where there is no Commandant de ia Marine, as at Nice and 
Algiers, he will have with him as his assistants a Lieutenant and a 
** Sous-Commissaire.” 

There will also be at each post, a ‘‘ Médecin de 2e classe” and a 
‘“* Mécanicien principal de 2e classe.” 
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At the stations with 4 torpedo-boats the Commanding Officer wil! 
be only a “ Capitaine de Frégate,” having with him as his assistants a 
Lieutenant and an “ Aide-Commissaire.” 

The Chief Engineer (Mécanicien Principal) of the arrondissement 
or of the nearest Ist class post, will have charge of the mi ichinery at 
the 2nd class posts. 

The staff of rane stations will, therefore, be altogether as follows—- 


“ Capitaines de Vaisseau.” 
“ Capitaines de Frégate.” 
Lie utenants (assistants), many are already there. 
‘ Sous-Commissaires,” the greater number already there. 


*¢ Aides-Commissaires.’ 
** Médecins de 2e classe.’ 


“ Mécaniciens Principaux de 2e classe.” 


ao a o 00 


Let us now see what personnel is required for the dent ossiideailiadae 
themselves. 

To diminish the expense it would be very easy only to keep in 
commission the Ist class boats, leaving nearly all the 2nd class boats 
in reserve, with the half of their crews on board instead of the quarter 
as at present. 

The store at each post would contain the bags of the “ réservistes ’ 
or “ inscrits,” to be called out in case of war. These would be taken 
as far as possible from the corresponding district, which could be 
easily arranged; it seems to us also that these arrangements instead 
of doing harm to the general mobilization, as was stated by the 
Minister before the “ Commission du Budget,” would, on the contrary, 
assist it considerably. 

The torpedo- boats in Tunis would be all kept in commission, because 
there is no “Inscription Maritime” in this country. The personnel 
would then be as follows :-— 


Torpedo-boats in Commission. 
Each Ist class boat— 
1 Lieutenant. 
1 second in command (“ Enseigne ou Aspirant de le classe).” 
20 men. 
Each 2nd class boat— 
1 Lieutenant. 
15 men. 


Torpedo-boats in Reserve. 


1 Lientenant and 20 men for each pair of 1st class boats. 
16 ” Phd ” 2nd 99 ” 





” 3) 
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MOUNTED INFANTRY PATROLS THE NECESSARY 
RESULTS OF OUR PRESENT SYSTEM OF FIGHTING. 


By Major Cart Recensrursky, Vienna. 


SMOKELESS powder, combined with the invisible, far-reaching, and 
accurate bullet universally in use, have of late years considerably 
altered the opinions held by military writers as to the tactics neces- 
sary on the battle-fields of the future. 

The penetrative powers of the small-arms lately introduced into the 
armies of all the Great Powers is very considerable. 

The minimum thickness of ordinary soil affording protection is 
30 inches, single brick walls, after being struck a few times, no longer 
afford any cover. 

The new German rifle ranges up to 4,000 yards, and at 900 yards 
the bullet will penetrate 10 inches of fir or pine, and 14 inches of 
sand. 

At 450 yards the bullet can pierce three or four ranks, and at 
1,300 yards a man may no longer consider himself safe, even if the 
bullet has aiready penetrated two of his comrades. 

With regard to the so-called smokeless powder, though the report 
of the rifles when fired is heard, it is very diflicult to see whence 
the rifles are fired. Under certain conditions no trace of smoke can 
be distinguished. Minor acts of surprise will be more frequent in 
the future, and will often partake of the nature of ambuscades. Very 
small bodies of cavalry, intimately connected with infantry, forming in 
action patrols to the latter, will, therefore, be necessary. It will no 
longer be possible to discover well posted batteries. 

An Officer who was present at some mancuvres a couple of 
years ago relates that some batteries in action, and bodies of cavalry 
which thought they were well under cover, and perfectly safe, 
received an umpire’s decision that they had been placed out of action 
by infantry, with the remark that no infantry had been firing at 
them. 

They had never noticed some infantry about 600 yards off, con- 
cealed from view by some high-growing Indiancorn. ‘They had been 
under the fire of this infantry for a considerable time. 

Had ball ammunition been used in this case instead of blank, it 


‘would have been no easy matter for the artillery and cavalry to 


escape without severe loss, from the effects of this surprise. 

Similar surprises might frequently occur. 

Only a war can absolutely decide what the effects of the improve- 
ment in small-arms will be. One thing, however, is certain, and that 
is, the difficulty of leading troops has considerably increased. 
Infantry, a slow moving arm, has to get over a fire-swept zone, 
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over 3,000 yards in depth, in attacking an enemy’s position. The 
difficulty of this task is considerably increased, unless the infantry 
has accurate and precise information as to what is proceeding in its 
immediate front. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the means whereby this 
additional information may be procured, but none of them would 
appear to adapt themselves to our organization so well as the project 
set forth by Major Regenspursky, of the Austrian Service, from 
whose pamphlet we propose making the following extracts :— 

An infantry regiment of four battalions has over 3,000 men in the 
ranks. ‘This body of men occupies about 1 mile on the line of march. 
In action it will occupy a parallelogram of about 800 yards by 
1,800 yards.—(Infantry Drill, 1890, Plate XX XVII.) 

Acting independently or on a flank, the space thus occupied may 
easily be considerably increased. 

We know, from experience, that in action it is impossible to avoid 
the intermingling of the smaller tactical units. Other bodies of 
troops appear on the portion of the ground originally allotted to the 
brigade; the action waving to and fro separates individual units 
from each other—some of these advance close to the enemy’s position, 
others the course of the fight forces back. 

The duties the Austrian regimental Colonel (corresponding to our 

Brigadier), as laid down in their drill-book, has to perform in action, | 
are numerous. He has to ensure the co-operation of the different 
battalions to obtain the general object in view. He must make dis- 
positions for the proper supply of ammunition, issue orders for the 
transport and non-combatants, is responsible for the maintenance of 
touch with his neighbouring troops, must send reports to senior 
Officers and receive their instructions, must without delay correct 
any deviation made from the direction of attack, &c. After a 
victorious issue, the Austrian regimental Colonel has to ensure the 
following duties being performed on his command reaching the 
enemy’s position. Disengage and form up the various units, maintain 
touch with the enemy, replenish ammunition, see to the wounded, &c. 
This means that orders have to reach all those under his command, 
however scattered they may be; should the fight terminate un- 
favourably, and a retirement be necessary, the (Austrian) Colonel 
must be the first at the probable rallying place, and must at the 
same time send directions to his subordinates, to ensure the rapid 
restoration of order. 

Under our present organization the regimental Colonel has practic- 
ally no means of communicating his orders to his subordinates. 
His regimental Adjutant is not intended to act as galloper. His 
position is too important to permit of his constantly galloping about 


in action, conveying orders of, comparatively speaking, minor im- » 
portance ; and during the fight he should invariably remain near his 
chief. | 


We do not know whether or not, under former conditions, the 
Colonel of a regiment was able to manage with no one else as 
galloper besides his regimental Adjutant. Every field day, on a fairly 
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large scale, proves that under modern conditions the regimental 
Adjutant cannot fulfil all his duties in action, no matter how well or 
how smartly he may ride. Owing to the distances and intervals 
separating the different battalions being so great, the imparting of 
orders causes repeated riding to and fro. Under the regulations 
now in force, a proportion of this duty must be done by the regi- 
mental Commander himself, whether he likes it or not. 

At present it frequently happens that the influence of the regimental 
Commander ceases to be felt soon after the entry of the regiment into 
action, and a number of subordinate commanders lead different por- 
tions of the regiment according to their own individual ideas. This 
is especially liable to occur should the Colonel himself be not only 
exceedingly well mounted, but also as good a rider as a cavalry 
Colonel. 

If we add to the already-existing difficulties the difficulties caused 
by conditions which hamper our sight, or our means of locating our- 
selves, such as close country, rain, or failing light, the command of a 
Colonel over his regiment ceases entirely, He becomes a leader 
without troops. His responsibility, however, remains. We shall give 
a couple of instances, drawn from the campaigns of 1870 and 1877, to 
show that our statements have been in no way exaggerated. 

The cases which we are about to quote cannot be considered solitary 
instances of the facts to which they relate, for they are but types of 
the manner in which infantry regiments entered into action in the 
campaigns of 1870 and 1877. 

We know of no sound reason for expecting that in future wars 
there will be any material difference in the way in which our infantry 
will come into action. 

The increased power of fire-arms would rather tend to a still earlier 
loosening or dissolving of tactical formations. 

Bearing the above considerations in mind, we will endeavour to 
show the importance of the examples we have selected. They will 
further assist us in arriving at the conclusions to be set forth in this 
pamphlet. 

On the 6th August, 1870, at the battle of Spicheren, the 77th 
Prussian Regiment was following the 53rd Regiment in column of 
route. These two regiments formed the 28th Brigade, and were 
advancing towards the battle-field in a south-westerly direction, after 
crossing the Saar at Malstatt. 

The 28th Brigade had been directed to outflank the left wing of the 
enemy near Stiring Wendel. With this object in view, the 53rd 
advanced rapidly through the Communal wood. The battalions of 
this regiment soon lost touch, both with each other and with the 77th 
Regiment following in rear. The 2nd and 3rd companies of this 
latter regiment entered the Communal wood near the Shanzenberg, 
and followed the 53rd. The Ist and 4th companies advanced 
along the railway and the Drahtzug pond, and appeared, about a 
couple of hours later, at the south-west corner of the Stiring copse. 
The second and third battalions also took the same direction. 
However, one of the Adjutants of the 74th happened to be return- 
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ing, slightly wounded, from the front, in order to obtain fresh horses, 
both for himself and for his chief. This regiment had been in action 
some little time, and, in accordance with instructions received from 
his Colonel, he requested these two battalions of the 77th, which he 
found at the German mill, first to turn the enemy out of the Stiring 
copse, still held by them, and then to incline to the left and advance 
towards the western slopes of the Spicheren heights. 

In order to comply with this request, the 2nd battalion of the 
77th entered the above-mentioned copse some time before 3 p.m. The 
3rd battalion, which was originally following the 2nd, quitted the 
railway at Drahtzug, and crossed the north-east corner of the copse, 
then, advancing over the open country, changed its objective, attack- 
ing the farm-houses Goldene Bremm and Barracke Mouton, situated 
on the high road. Thus, shortly after 3 p.m., the 77th were split up 
into four groups, and‘occupied a space of about 1,800 yards in breadth 
and 1,700 yards in depth. We hear nothing further of the move- 
ments of the 77th as a regiment. It fought till dusk, split up among 
portions of other regiments, in four separate groups, which were 
never near each other. The official account is silent as to the action 
of the Colonel. Perfectly helpless, he and his Adjutant could, in all 
probability, only look on, while his regiment was being gradually 
split up. 

The action of Colonel Tjubowitzki, commanding the Life Grenadier 
Regiment, of the 2nd Division of the Guard Corps, at the battle of 
Gornyi Dubnjak, on the 24th October, 1877, is equally instructive. 
This Officer’s 2nd and 4th battalions had captured a_ small 
redoubt, situated close in front of the main work of the Turks at 
Gornyi Dubnjak; but it appeared impossible for them to maintain 
their position under the exceedingly heavy fire of the enemy. 

Colonel Tjubowitzki looked to see if there was any support at 
hand, but he only saw his 3rd battalion, badly beaten, in the act of 
seeking shelter in a wood to their rear; the lst battalion, which was 
intended to act as a general reserve, was nowhere to be seen. There 
being no one else available, Colonel Tjubowitzki, although wounded 
himself, started off to find his reserve. The first troops he found 
were a battalion of the Pawlov Regiment, which was on his left, and 
he requested this battalion to afford him the necessary support. His 
own first battalion he only found after a considerable search, for some 
other authority had, in the meanwhile, directed it to act as escort to 
some artillery. 

This latter battalion was now ordered by Colonel .Tjubowitzki to 
support the other portions of his regiment. It did so; its losses were, 
however, so heavy, that no material relief was afforded to the batta- 
lions in the firing line. The 2nd and 4th battalions had, in the 
meantime, lost their leaders and two-thirds of their Officers. They 
had remained in the above-mentioned small redoubt, but all unity of 
command was lost, and the different units were hopelessly mixed up. 
The Colonel, however, wished to make an endeavour to lead the whole 
of this body of men to an assault against the big redoubt, and directed 
the drummer to beat the charge. But the latter was shot dead while 
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in the act of raising his drum-sticks. Tjubowitzki now seized the 
drum himself, but it was useless. The overwhelming fire of the 
enemy absolutely prohibited any attempt of the men even to rise. 

In order to accomplish his object by means of fresh reserves, the 
Colonel again hurried off in search of fresh troops, and was again 
wounded. 

It was only on reaching the dressing station that Colonel Tjubo- 
witzki found an opportunity of sending his regimental Adjutant to 
General Gourko to report the capture of the small redoubt, and also 
to request support for his regiment. 

The ingenuous and heroic manner in which this Russian Officer 
himself sought assistance for his regiment brings very forcibly 
before us the dilemmas in which a Colonel may find himself when in - 
action. These difficulties and dilemmas are caused by the want of 
means at the Colonel’s disposal for the conveyance of orders. 

An important tactical consequence of long-ranging rifle bullets, 
propelled by smokeless powder, is the possibility of a surprise by fire 
at long ranges from some direction and position difficult to locate. 

We now propose giving a supposititious case of such a surprise, one, 
however, which is in no way far-fetched, and from it and the two 
cases already given we intend basing our conclusions, 

Let us assume that an infantry regiment is marching in doible 
column, and that it forms the Divisional Reserve (or third line). It 
is on the left wing of the division, and has sent out patrols to the 
front, as well as flanking patrols, towards a wood, about 2,000 yards 
distant, on the left of the line of march of the regiment, and running 
parallel to it. 

The Colonel is aware that the divisional cavalry is some distance 
out in front, and on the left of the first line of the attack. The 
enemy is in position on some high ground which closes the horizon, 
some 3,000 yards from the head of the regiment. 

A shower of bullets suddenly strikes the columns; their fall is con- 
tinuous, and somewhat dense. In a few minutes a goodly number of 
men are either mortally hit or wounded; and the effect of these 
losses is increased by the fact of their being so unexpected. The 
impression formed by the Colonel is that his regiment is suffering 
from the bullets intended for the first line, but which strike him 
owing to the enemy having over-estimated the range. He conse- 
quently determines to deploy into line of battalion columns, and take 
ground to the left, in order to get out of the line of fire of these 
shots. One of the battalions forming the left of the column is 
expected to reach nearly as far as the above-mentioned wood, which 
the left flanking party has just reached. 

The movements consequent on this order are quietly executed, in 
spite of ever continuing losses; but as the battalions on the left 
approach the wood their losses steadily increase. 

Some minutes, however, elapse before the Major of the left battal- 
lion is able to decide with any certainty, from the noise and from 
other signs, that the fire must be coming from the wood. 

At this instant, a couple of men arrive in a breathless condition 
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from the left flanking party, and report that several hundred of the 
enemy are marching through the wood, and have probably reached 
its edge by this time. 

A Staff Officer of the division also arrives about the same time, 
and informs the Colonel that the divisional cavalry have reported the 
occupation of the wood in question by a hostile column of infantry. 
In the meantime, however, the regiment has already approached to 
within about 900 yards of the wood, and during the last few minutes 
the hostile fire has been very heavy. The Officers are struck, the 
men lose their formations, and the regiment becomes practically 
useless for the remainder of the day. 

It is true that the scouts from the left flanking party were too late 
with their report, but the fault lay neither with them nor with the 
party. As soon as the pointers of this guard heard the enemy 
approaching through the wood, they fired a couple of shots, and 
a couple of men doubled towards the company furnishing the party, 
and a couple more towards the nearest battalion of the regiment. 
The shots were, however, unheard, and it took close on twenty 
minutes for the men in heavy marching order to get over the 
2,000 yards of deep plough between the wood and the regiment, 
hence their information was too late. 

Neither can any blame be attributed to the divisional cavalry. It 
had left the extensive wood in its rear, had, in addition, sent patrols 
towards its left, and was attentively observing both the hostile 
position and the hostile cavalry, which, being superior to it in 
numbers, was seeking for an opportunity to attack. The wood in 
their rear had been traversed by several patrols of the divisional 
cavalry; but they had just come in with the information that it was 
unoccupied. About the same time that the regiment in the third 
line was beginning its advance, a cavalry patrol from the left flank 
brought in the report that a hostile infantry detachment, a few 
hundred strong, and which had probably lost its way, had entered 
the wood in rear of the divisional cavalry. This news was sent as 
rapidly as possible to the General Officer Commanding the division, 
and to the nearest body of infantry by the Officer Commanding the 
divisional cavalry, before even making his own arrangements to 
meet this danger. The General Officer Commanding, immediately on 
the receipt of this important report, sent his best-mounted Staff 
Officer to the Commander of the divisional reserve, to acquaint him 
of the threatening danger, but, as we have already seen, this Officer 
came too late. 

Unless we are prepared to blame the General Officer Commanding 
the division, for only allowing the regiment in question two troopers 
from the divisional cavalry as orderlies, we cannot hold him respon- 
sible for the defeat of the regiment. 

The reason that only two troopers were detailed was to avoid any 
further weakening of the divisional cavalry. It originally only con- 
sisted of three squadrons, and their effective strength had been already 
considerably reduced by the numerous men necessarily detached on 
various employs. Of the two troopers allotted to him as orderlies, 
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the Colonel had sent one with a message to the regimental ammuni- 
tion column; the other was with him. 

Had there been twelve mounted men at the Colonel’s disposal 
instead of two, the wood might have been reconnoitred immediately 
previous to his advance, a few mounted men being apportioned to the 
flanking party. One mounted man might also have accompanied the 
divisional cavalry, to bring in news of the state of affairs on their 
part of the field. The surprise by long-range fire from the wood 
would then have been impossible. 


The conclusions from the three above-mentioned examples are 
easily drawn; they are as follows : — 

Under the present conditions of warfare, infantry require— 

1. Some trustworthy means for the communication of orders. 

2. Owing to the improvement in small arms, and consequent 
liability to surprise, increased means of security, both before and 
during an action. 

These two conditions can be satisfied by permanantly detailing a 
number of intelligent and well-mounted men, to every body of infantry. 


During the course of the action, it is the constant duty of the 
divisional or corps cavalry to reconnoitre on the flanks of the divisien 
or corps. In accordance with the Drill Book (Austrian), a certain 
number of men belonging to the divisional cavalry are told off at 
manceuvres as orderlies to the different infantry units. As a rule, 
they are only told off on days on which an action is expected. Some- 
times a large number are told off, sometimes a few, sometimes none 
at all. 

The system is, however, at variance with the principle that our 
organization should be so framed that each man and each horse 
should serve where they are permanently required. 

The allotting of cavalry orderlies to the infantry semi- permanently 
in the above-mentioned manner is a half-measure, the advantages of 
which are outweighed by the perplexities and disadvantages which 
are felt by both branches of the service. 

The cavalry orderlies cannot fulfil the duties which the infantry 
Commanders require of them, because the same orderlies are not 
permanently detailed. 

2. These mounted men are dependent on their squadron in regard to 
rations, equipment, clothing, shoeing, quarters, &v., and are con- 
stantly wanting to return to it. 

3. 'lhese ever-changing troopers know nothing about the men com- 
posing the regiment, nor its little peculiarities. One can fully 
realize that in peace manceuvres the General Officer Commanding 
very often considers it unnecessary for the infantry to have any 
cavalry orderlies, or forgets about it, or considers it more important 
to maintain the squadrons at their full strength than support. the 
infantry, by giving the latter increased means of communicating 
orders, and increased means of security. 

A leader is in a very different position if he knows that at every 
VOL. XXXY. 4U 
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hour of the day and night he can rely on the assistance of some 
mounted men, instead of only receiving them now and again as a 
matter of chance. The study of certain battles in recent campaigns 
shows us at once that many disasters would have been avoided, 
the troops spared many hardships, and, above all, it shows us 
that different regiments would, in action, have served with more 
unison had mounted men been permanently told off to the infantry. 
In order to perform the above-mentioned duties correctly, the 
mounted men must, undoubtedly, be permanently attached to the 
infantry, and in every respect belong to it. From the infantry they 
must receive their pay and ammunition, rations for themselves and 
forage for their horses, clothing, &e It must be from infantry Offi- 
cers that they receive any recognition of any special performance on 
their part, and to whom they must look for rewards; otherwise any 
advantageous and continuous activity on their part is barely possible. 

It must be a considerable disadvantage for infantry to have its 
reports and minor reconnaissances done, and orders communicated by 
cavalrymen ignorant of the functions and characteristics of infantry, 
and who do not know the Officer to whom they are attached. This 
disadvantage will only be fully apparent when once the infantry 
mounted patrols which we are advocating have accompanied an in- 
fantry regiment right through a campaign, and under all conditions 
of service. 

The advantage that will accrue from having mounted men, 
thoroughly knowing the regiment and its Officers, and being equally 
well known by them, will be so apparent that we shall then wonder 
how we delayed introducing so simple a measure. 

We repeat that infantry, in order to fulfil the duties required of it 
in action, must have a number of intelligent, well-mounted men, ex- 
clusively and permanently at its disposal. These men will recon- 
noitre the country and the enemy, with the eyes of infantrymen, and 
with a view to the requirements of infantry soldiers. 

On the march they will supplement the troops performing the 
duties of security, maintain communication with neighbouring 
columns, assist in communicating orders and reports, accompany the 
regimental transport, and rapidly obtain assistance in the event of 
any mishap occurring to it; and, when possible, precede the columns 
and assist in ascertaining suitable spots for camps or cantonments 
at the night halts. 

In camp or cantonments they complete the service of security, 
maintain connection among the separated groups of their own in- 
fantry, bring in orders from superior authorities, collect requisitions 
—in a word, they relieve the infantry permanently of a portion of 
those duties which now, on the completion of a day’s march, fall so 
heavily on it. 

In the immediate vicinity of the enemy and during the action, 
these mounted men invariably scout at a suitable distance on the 
flanks of their own infantry, and also to their front if possible, convey 
intelligence from the cavalry pushed out further to the front, or from 
the troops already in action. They will further give timely warning 
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of any obstacles in the way of the infantry, assist in communicating 
orders, &c., among the different units, guide the ammunition columns 
and regimental transport to the places selected for them by the 
Colonel, and under exceptional circumstances will themselves bring 
ammunition closer up to the firing line in haversacks. After a 
success, they re-establish touch with the enemy, and, in the event of 
the regiment being scattered, they assist in the speedy rallying of the 
different portions. 


These men, even when mounted, must, however, always be treated 
as infantrymen, and the men to be selected should be strong and in- 
telligent, have good eye-sight, and a special aptitude and love for 
mounted work. 


On a war-footing, each regimental staff and each battalion should 
have three mounted infantrymen ; consequently each regiment of four 
battalions would have fifteen. 

On a peace-footing, two in place of three would suffice, reducing 
the number per regiment to ten. 


The mounted infantry of each corps would be assembled together 
and trained annually for eight months, from October to the end of 
May. They should be exercised in all weathers, as only men of 
extreme physical endurance would be suitable, and extensive recon- 
naissances in snow and frost should be made. 

In the beginning of June they would rejoin their battalions, and 
take part in all battalion and regimental manoeuvres, and would be 
used as already suggested. 


We believe that if this idea were properly worked, it would be an 
object of ambition for every active and smart lad to become one of 
these mounted infantrymen. 

When they have completed their course, half of them should be 
made corporals, the others lance-corporals without pay. They should 
all, however, groom their own horses. 


Let us return to our example of Spicheren, and examine the in- 
fluence which some mounted infantry patrols might have exercised on 
the course of the action. If the Colonel of the 77th had had twelve 
mounted infantrymen at his disposal, it is probable that there would 
have been one with each battalion Commander, one with the regi- 
mental ammunition column, and one with the transport, leaving seven 
still available. 

After passing the Saar at the railway bridge, three men might 
have been gradually sent off to maintain communication with the 
53rd (the leading regiment of the brigade) which was rapidly ad- 
vancing. A couple of men would also be sent to the heights on the 
left flank—the drill ground and the west side of the Galgenberg. 

Had such an arrangement prevailed, it is probable that the two 
regiments of the 28th Brigade would not have been totally separated 
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from each other. The splitting up and separation of the leading 
battalion of the 77th would have been still more difficult, while the 
total disappearance of the two half battalions in question would have 
been nearly impossible. 

Let us, however, accept the facts as they occurred up to the period 
when the wounded Adjutant of the 74th, in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from his Colonel, requested the second and fusilier 
battalions of the 77th first to eject the enemy from the Stiring copse, 
and then move towards the Spicheren heights. 

At this period the 77th had already lost touch with the 55rd, with 
the General Officer commanding the 28th Brigade, and even with its 
own Ist battalion. 

In deciding to comply with the request of the wounded Adjutant, 
the Colonel quitted his position in the order of march of his brigade, 
and his regiment no longer formed the rearmost regiment of the 
brigade. Then his immediate duty would be a careful preparation 
for the entry of his regiment into the action, in which it was shortly 
to take part. 

This preparation would have been as follows :— 

1. Recall the separated portions of his regiment. 

Reconnoitre to the front, in the direction of the Stiring copse. 

3. Reconnoitre to the left, towards the Folster heights and the 
Galgenberg. This was necessary to obtain information from the 
neighbouring troops as to the state of affairs. It was also necessary 
to know the positions of the German ar tillery, so as to avoid clashing 
with it, while advanci ing with the regiment, 

Of less pressing importance, but still necessary, were— 

4. Orders to tle ammunition column and transport. 

5. A report to the brigade Commander. 

There could be no two opinions as to the necessity of these steps. 

To recall the lst battalion, two, or better still, three mounted men, 
could be sent, on account of the difficulty of finding it in the wood. 

On entering the Communal wood these mounted orderlies would at 
first watch and listen for some familiar object or sound, such as a 
conspicuous figure in the battalion, or colour of a horse, for the 
shouider-cords of any possible straggler, for some familiar voices or 
faces, &c., until they succeeded in reaching some portion of the 
battalion. 

Having some knowledge of the people they questioned, they would 
be correctly, and without delay, informed as to the where abouts of 
the senior — whom they themselves would equally well know. 

It w ‘ould be necessary to. se nd at least a conple, if not three, ‘of the 
sharpest men through Drahtzug towards the Stiring copse. This 
was the important direction for them to take, for the fighting was 
occurring in the copse, and it was the immediate objective of the 
regiment. 

A couple of mounted men would also be sent to the Folster heights 
to obtain information from the troops there, about the fight, and also 
to examine the ground with a view to the advance of the regiment 
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under cover, as near as possible to the copse. One of these men 
could return with the report, the other remain out in front. 

It would be sufficient if one mounted orderly were sent towards 
the Galgenberg. 

It would be desirable to send an orderly with orders for the am- 
munition wagons to close up, and follow the regiment, and to direct 
the regimental transport to halt north of the bridge. 

The eleventh orderly would be sent with either a written ora 
verbal report to the Brigadier, informing him of the contemplated 
action of the regiment. 

The Colonel, after handing over his regiment to the second in 
command, could now ascend the western slopes of the Galgenberg, 
accompanied by his Adjutant and the last available orderly. This 
would enable him to obtain a rapid glance of the surrounding country, 
and also of the course of the action. 

It is probable that if ten or twelve orderlies had been employed in 
tle above suggested manner, the 77th Regiment would not have come 
into action a minute later on the 6th August; and it would, in 
addition, have come into action as a compact body, and with some 
inowledge of what was occurring, and its action would have been 
more effective. 

The Colonel would, at least, have retained command of his regiment 
jor a longer period. a 


Turning to the battle of Gornyi Dubnjak, on the 24th October, 
1877, we tind, from the account of the battle as given by Pusyrewsky, 
that the advance of the 2nd and 4th battalions of the Life Grenadiers, 
against the Turks, was made with an insufficient and faulty know- 
ledge of the enemy’s position and of the ground. 

The 3rd battalion attacked the enemy’s redoubts without any 
previous reconnaissance. Had there been fifteen mounted men at the 
disposal of this regiment, this could barely have occurred ; and it is, 
at least, probable that the mounted men of the Ist battalion, which 
was in reserve, would, of their own accord, have maintained connection 
with the battalions in the firing line. 

The wounded Colonel would have been spared his painful rides in 
search of support. Some of the mounted Grenadiers would have been 
at his disposal. From time to time they would inform him of the 
positions of both neighbouring regiments. 

He might also have used his mounted men to inform General 
Gourko of his success immediately on the capture of the small 
redoubt, and impress the necessity of immediate reinforcement on his 
chief. 

Colonel Tjubowitzki’s action in wandering to and fro on the 
field of battle, ‘ooking fur “ support of any sort,” was very necessary 
and resclute ; but it was not the duty of the Colonel commanding a 
regiment. Colonel Tjubowitzki should have been better employed, 
establishing his leading battalions in their position, which could 
have been done by directing the whole of the tiring line to entrench 
itself where it lay. 
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He should have been on the spot to stop the senseless assaults of 
individual companies against the main work of the enemy, and make 
the fire of bis men tell, until the arrival of supports, thereby 
materially lessening the losses. There should have been no occasion 
for him to perform the duties of galloper. 

This regiment, so gallantly holding its own in front of the Turkish 
entrenchments, suffered heavy loss through being shelled by the 
Russian artillery. This error would have been stopped sooner than 
it actuaily was checked, had an orderly immediately been sent to the 
artillery to inform them of their error. 

We have a few remarks to make about the regiment in divisional 
reserve in the third case which we have introduced. We will assume 
that the mounted men were distributed as follows, before the regiment 
advanced :— 

A couple straight to their front, to receive information from the left 
flank of the combatants, and to report the approach of the regiment. 

One orderly with the divisional cavalry, collecting information both 
as to the nature of the ground and the course of the fight on the left 
flank. 

Three men reconnoitring the wood on the regiment’s left flank ; 
two with the left flank guard, one with the ammunition column, one 
with the intrenching tool carts, and another with the Colonel com- 
manding the regiment. 

The Colone] with these mounted men available is compelled to send 
some of them to reconnoitre the wood. The patrols of the divisional 
cavalry have admittedly reconnoitred the wood, bnt the advantage of 
this second reconnaissance lies in the fact that it occurs at the very 
time that the regiment is approaching the vicinity of the dangerous 
spot. A reconnaissance half-an-hour old can, under certain circum- 
stances, be absolutely valueless. The reports which come in from the 
cavalry from the beginning of the action may be of the highest value 
to the Staff, but they may not be always applicable when the infantry 
makes its appearance about an hour or two later. The infantry, owing 
to the long-ranging and invisible weapons of modern warfare, is 
compelled to make a fresh reconnaissance of the large expanse of 
ground in which its sphere of action will lie at the time which 
appears most suitable to its arm. We will assume that when the 
shower of bullets strikes the regiment some 3,000 yards from th 
assumed position of the enemy no reports have been received from the 
mounted infantry scouts. We will further assume that the mounted 
scouts reconnoitring the wood do not reach it any sooner than the 
dismounted ones are supposed to have done. As soon as the presence 
of the enemy in the wood is established, one of the scouts gallops 
back to the regiment, another back to the flanking guard. The 
former should reach the regiment within about six minutes ; and his 
signals “enemy in position” would probably be perceived by some 
Officer of the regiment within two or three minutes of his galloping 

back. The difference in time between the receipt of the report from 
the mounted scouts and the one received from the dismounted ones 
would be about fifteen minutes, a difference of the highest import- 
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ance inthis case. The regiment is informed that the enemy is firing 
at them from the wood while still some 1,600 yards away from it. It 
is consequently able to form up to meet this new danger, and reply 
to it. 

The remaining scouts remain a few minutes in the wood, so as 
further to observe both the strength and direction of advance of the 
enemy. Pursued by a hostile fire which drops a couple of them, the 
survivor reports that there are about 500 men in the wood. 

This report is confirmed by the scout who was attached to the 
divisional cavalry, the latter having discovered that a_ hostile 
detachment of about two companies had entered the wood half an 
hour previously. 

The Colonel now knows the danger which is threatening him, he 
can meet it, and still come into action on the left of the division, as 
he was intended to do. 


We think we have now sufficiently shown what we mean by 
advocating mounted infantry scouts. 

We will admit that there are many difficulties in the way of train- 
ing these men, and that in a short time they may all be lost to the 
regiment to which they belong; but in spite of this, we believe the 
advantages of having these men considerably outweigh any dis- 
advantages which may exist. o 

The following advantages are self-evident :— 

1, Misunderstandings are much less liable to occur among men who 
personally know and are known by these with whom they come in 
contact. 

2. The Colonel is able to retain control for a longer period over his 
command, and regiments are consequently able to work better together. 

53. The cavalry is not weakened by the constant detaching of 
orderlies. 


As far back as 1870, severe losses occurring in a small space of 
time destroyed all cohesion among regiments. Since the magazine 
rifle possesses the power of destroying cohesion to a still larger extent 
than any of the old breech-loaders, in the next war it will become 
still more difficult to prevent dispersion among the different com- 
panies and battalions of regiments. 


For some time past, foreseeing Officers have recognized that the 
necessary means for circulating orders in action have been insufli- 
cient. The demand for cavalry orderlies in war has been a constantly 
increasing one. The meeting of this demand materially diminishes 
the number of sabres available in action, and hitches and friction are 
apt to occur owing to the difficulty of rationing, clothing, and forag- 
ing the men and horses, all of which duties under the present system 
devolve on squadron leaders. Mounted infantry orderlies will obviate 
all these difficulties. 

We trust we have made out a good case for mounted infantry 
scouts, and hope that our ideas will meet with general approval. 








AN ARTILLERY PRACTICE GAME. 
Summarized by Mayor E. S. May, R.A. 


CotoneL H. Roune, of the German Service, the Commandant of the 
Schleswig Field Artillery, Regiment No. 9, has just published in 
Berlin a scheme by which the realities of practice, when conducted 
under service conditions, are made to temper the routine training 
of the barrack square, and Officers are enabled to have instruction in 
dealing with the element of uncertainty which must always exist 
where ranges are unknowv. The Militiir Wochenblatt, No. 51, of the 
present year, contains an interesting review of Colonel Rohne’s 
suggestions, and allows us to gain an insight into its main features. 
The author of the article commences by paying a high compliment 
to the ingenious inventor, whom, he says, the German Army have 
learnt to regard as perhaps the highest authority on Artillery matters, 
and to whose opinions the greatest deference is paid. The Artillery 
owe him, we are assured, another debt of gratitude for his latest 
work, which is sure to be accepted as a most valuable contribution 
to their arm of the Service. 

“The tiresome and almost entirely theoretical training which was 
formerly deemed most proper for Artillery has given way before a 
system more practical and more elastic ; and the change is largely due 
to the teaching capacity and literary ability of Colonel Rohne. By 
means of his latest proposals, our practice is again brought consider- 
ably more in touch with the circumstances which must prevail in 
action.” The reviewer in the Militér Wochenblatt goes on to point 
out that according to the system at present in vogue in the German 
Service, when the Commanding Officer has explained the objective 
to the battery leaders, and the work of observation has been entrusted 
to subordinates, it is generally assumed that a shot has fallen where it 
was intended to, and has been correctly observed. In reality, of 
course, there is a great uncertainty as to where shots really fall, and 
as to the correctness of the observations reported ; while this uncer- 
tainty increases, the more guns there are in action. Officers therefore 
on the drill ground have no practice in dealing with the most difficult 
problem the art of attaining good practice presents. Inaccuracies 
from two causes have to be reckoned with; when fixing the near end 
of a bracket, a shot may go right away beyond the target, or fall short 
of it when the opposite extremity is being determined, or a shot which 
really falls short may be reported as “over,” and vice versd. The 
battery leader who wishes to efficiently perform the task assigned to 
him, or who is not wholly blind to the safety, or even existence of his 
command, must learn to remedy quickly the errors of the gun, and 
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render the chances of mistake on the part of the observer as unlikely 
as possible. Care and patience in training may obviate the latter 
inaccuracies ; while these new suggestions of Colonel Rohne will give 
immense practice in dealing with the former, and will closely reproduce 
the conditions when firing at unknown ranges in the field. 

The general idea of Colonel Rohne’s “ game ” may thus roughly be 
described :—Out of 100 shots which are fired from a gun at a target, any 
one is just as likely to fall short or over the exact range, as any ticket 
drawn from a box, which contains 100 tickets, numbered consecutively 
from unity, may be over or under 50. Since shots may just as easily 
be over as under, it is arranged that ticket numbers 1 to 50 signify 
shots going beyond, and numbers 50 to 100, those falling short of the 
mark, 

But not only can the chances of a shot’s striking over or under the 
correct range be thus dealt with, but the degree of its divergence can 
also be decided for each round by a further simple modification. 
The numbers nearest 50 are therefore supposed to represent small 
inaccuracies, and those farthest from 50 great ones; and a table 
which lays down the exact distance which each number represents 
is provided. 

Moreover, by means of these tickets it is possible to decide with 
some approximation to truth the chances whether the observation of 
the round was accurate or not. A series of experiments has estab- 
lished the fact that the reports of observing parties on 67 per cent. of 
all rounds fired are correct, that 25 per cent. are doubtful, and that 
8 per cent. are actually wrong. Ticket numbers 1 to 67, therefore, 
may be accepted as giving a trustworthy report; numbers 68 to 92 
must be viewed with suspicion, and the evidence of 92 to 100 may 
be regarded as worthless. In order to allow for the different 
circumstances under which observations may be taken, these numbers 
may be altered by the Commanding Officer at pleasure ere the game 
commences, according as the range or target varies. 

When the game is being played, the Commanding Officer prescribes 
the task to each battery leader, and exactly explains to him the 
target he is to fire at. The latter Officer gives his orders, &c., just as 
he would at actual practice, while the Commanding Officer reads out 
the observed results from the tickets which he draws from an urn. 
The skill and readiness which an individual exhibits at the game is a 
true measure of the capacity he will show on the practice ground, 
and there is just as little time to make up yourmind or debate the 
matter in the one case as the other. The eager and free discussions 
which took place after these “‘ games”’ were over, the reviewer assures 
us, gave ample evidence of the interest which they aroused; and those 
who took part in them showed unmistakably that they appreciated 
how much one portion, at any rate, of the skill required at practice 
was thus developed. 

We are told that the “game” can be played on the supposition 
that shrapnel and common shell, as well as projectiles without 
bursting charges, are being fired; only, of course, a complication is 
introduced when the height above plane as well as the distance long 
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or short has to be decided, and the method becomes a little more 
involved. 

A proposal it seems has been set on foot to utilize the “ Practice 
Game” to test the value of the German practice regulations; in other 
words, to appropriate it to the use of Commissioned Officers alone ; 
and our reviewer expresses himself by no means favourable to such 
ideas. He argues that just asthe war game is not intended to give 
commanders of large units an opportunity of examining into the 
worth or otherwise of the principles laid down for their guidance in 
the “ Manual of Field Service,’ or the ‘“ Drill Regulations,” but is 
meant rather to give them practice in exercising the functions of 
command, so the ‘‘ Practice Game” is not devised for the purpose of 
opening an avenue for criticism of the regulations drawn up for 
Artillery Practice, but, on the contrary, aims at making Officers enter 
keenly into the spirit of the orders given them, and aims at bringing 
home to them the reason why they are issued. 

Our reviewer proceeds as follows: “ We Artillerists are too much 
inclined to take up enthusiastically every little novelty or improve- 
ment which may be brought out in material, in manipulation, or 
details of drill procedure, instead of bearing in mind that methods 
of a moderate umount of excellence, but which all are thoroughly 
acquainted with from years of familiarity, are more valuable in the 
hour of trial than those more theoretically perfect, but which, on 
account of the constant changes which have given birth to them, have 
not yet become the common property of everyone.” 

In other words, systems may become too fine-spun for the battle- 
field, and simplicity may be sacrificed in the endeavour to secure an 
ideal accuracy. The development and improvement of practice 
. regulations may fitly be left to those of the School of Gunnery who 
are responsible for them, and the Regimental Officer may be contented 
to carry out the well-matured instructions of experts. The German 
practice regulations, moreover, direct that the commanders of the 
large Artillery units are to be consulted, and are to have a voice in 
drawing them up, while a specially-appointed Inspector-General of 
Artillery Practice takes care that their views are clearly understood 
and appreciated by everyone connected with the arm. 

The review we are discussing goes on to suggest that the author of 
the little work should in the next edition leave out some of the long 
theoretical expositions which are not absolutely necessary, so as to 
render it a more handy manual fit for everyday use. A means of 
training which deserves to be viewed with the greatest favour would 
thus be rendered more generally useful, especially if the tables deal- 
ing with the distances of the bursts of shrapnel were added to and 
rendered more complete, and a short introduction provided which 
should only enter into such explanations as were necessary to render 
everyone efficient in the practical application of the principles involved. 
A too dilatory conduct of the Artillery duel, such as the German 
writer says is frequently observed at the playing of the war game 
and at the German manoeuvres, would be so detrimental on active 
service that it is much to be deprecated. It appears that in some 
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Army Corps it is already the custom to tell off certain district 
umpires to watch and decide on the progress of this duel, because on 
its issue to a large extent depend the measures which the commanders 
on either side will adopt. And it is stated that during last winter a 
lecture was given at the Military Society of Berlin in which it was 
shown how necessary it was that umpires should be possessed of 
practical knowledge such as would guide them in this respect. If 
hitherto their decisions have not been always in accordance with what 
the particular circumstances of the case demanded, the fault was pro- 
bably due rather to want of knowledge of principles than any lack of 
practice. Fortunately the Field Artillery, we are told, is now pos- 
sessed of such regulations, that an Officer of the other arms is able to 
inform himself in all it is necessary for him to know of the science of 
Artillery by the study of a couple of the hundred small pages into 
which the whole matter is now compressed. An Officer who may be 
in command of a detachment of the three arms, or who may be told 
off to perform an umpire’s duties, can readily inform himself in all 
that is essential for his purpose. The “shooting ” in combination 
with the ‘‘war game” would much facilitate the education of such 
Officers, and it is suggested that Colonel Rohne should add a short 
and cheap introduction drawn up with this end in view. Colonel 
Rohne seems to anticipate that his suggestion may be turned to 
account in training Foot Artillery also. The German critic remarks 
with regard to this, that very similar exercises have been made use of 
for a considerable number of years in that branch, and that since 
1887 they have been officially recommended for universal adoption. 
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Naval Warfare of the Future. A consideration of the Declaration of Paris, 1856 ; 
its obligation and its operation upon Maritime Belligerents. By Tuomas 
Watxer, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1892. Pp. 
213. Size 72” x 54” x 1”. Weight under1 lb. Price 5s. 


The aim of the writer is to call attention to the existing state of affairs in certain 
matters connected with the Navy ; to consider the advantages pursued by England, 
and the dangers by which she is threatened ; and to examine the policy and the legal 
aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare which it was assumed to make at the 
Congress of Paris, 1856. 

The author’s views may be summarized by quoting the final paragraphs of the 
work. “Is this then a time when England should allow one joint of her armour to 
be unbraced, or should throw aside a single weapon which has been placed in her 
hands? One weapon she has—the most potent in her armoury—maritime capture. 
A foolish Minister was cajoled into promising that it should be broken and destroyed. 
Let England refuse this miserable, humiliating, and dangerous pledge unhesitatingly ; 
and at once, openly, and in the faceof the world, proclaim the resumption of her 
rights.” ba 


A Master Mariner. Being the life and adventures of Captain Robert William 
Eastwick. Edited by HerpertCompton. London: Fisher Unwin. 1891. Pp. 
351. Size 8)” x 53” x 14’. Weight under 1 1b. 14 0zs. Price 5s. 


3orn in 1772, Captain Eastwick entered the Merchant Service in 1784, was 
impressed for a short time into the Royal Navy, and then returned to the line 
originally taken up, which he did not leave until 1825. His career was of a very 
varied character, and his experiences, recorded by himself, are very interesting. 


Through Russia on a Mustang. By T. Stevens. London: Cassell. 1891. Pp. 
334, Size 8” x 6” x 14”. Weight under 1} lbs. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is a pleasantly written story of a ride from Moscow to the Black Sea, made 
by the author last summer (1890) for the New York World, to report on the con- 
dition, manners, customs, &c., of the people of European Russia. 


Frays and Forays. Sketches in Peace and War. By Captain G. F. Younea- 
HUSBAND. London: Percival. 1890. Pp. 152. Price 1s. 


A collection of very pleasantly written short articles mainly on Indian frontier 
life. 


Rodney. By Davip Hannay. London: Macmillan. 1891. Pp. 222. Weight 
under 14 ozs. 


This is an extremely interesting biography. 


A competent critic desires to draw the attention of officers of both Services to a 
hook in French, published this year, by Plon et Cie., Paris. There are three 
volumes in paper covers, entitled, “Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot.” He 
enlisted at 17, in the year 1799. His first volume gives a most interesting account 
of the siege of Genoa, and the important strategical question that arose from 
Masséna’s determined defence. The journal closes at Waterloo. ‘The volumes cost 
74 francs each, and are worth the expense. 
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Waterloo Letters: A Selection from Criginal and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
bearing on the Operations of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, 1815, by Officers 
who served in the Campaign. Edited, with explanatory notes, by Major-General 
H. T. Srsorne, late Colonel R.E. Illustrated with numerous maps and plans. 
London: Cassell, 1891. Pp. 409. Size 9” x 6” x 1}. Weight under 2 lbs. 
Price 21s. 


We are indebted to General Siborne for one of the most interesting publications 
which have been produced in connection with the Waterloo Campaign. In order 
to construct the Waterloo Model which is now in the museum of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Captain Siborne, the well-known Waterloo historian, was 
authorized by Lord Hill, the then General Commanding-in-Chief, to issue a circular 
letter to the several surviving Officers of the battle, who might be in a position to 
afford him the information for the completion of his undertaking. The result of 
the applications was the receipt of several hundreds of letters, which are now in 
the possession of General Siborne, the son of the historian. These letters are 
records of the personal experiences of the writers. From them selections have 
been made by the editor, and grouped generally in the following order :— 

1. Letters from the General Staff (and that of the divisions). 

2. Letters from the six brigades of cavalry. 

3. Letters from the eight batteries of horse and five of field artillery. 

4. Letters from the eight brigades of infantry. 

A short sketch of the operations in which each brigade was engaged precedes 
the letters from it, and the letters from the Staff of the brigade precede those 
from the regiments composing it. The maps and plans are beautifully drawn, and 
not the least valuable is one from Belgian sources, showing the changed aspect of 
the country to-day. 

Of course, the letters enter into the most minute details of the working of the 
various units of all arms; and they give us, consequently, power to realize the 
actual course of events on the field in a way which could not be done without 
them. We congratulate General Siborne most heartily on the book, and, like poor 
Oliver, feel decidedly desirous for “ more.”—L. A. H. 


Historical Records of the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders, now the 1st Battalion 
Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. Arranged by G. L 
Gorr, 91st Highlanders. London: Richard Bentley, 1891. Pp. 361. Size 
9” x 6’ x 13”. Weight under 2 lbs. 8 ozs. Price 30s. 


Captain Goff has, in this volume, given an account of the formation of the regi- 
ment in 1794, and its subsequent services to 1881. In the first-named year 
George III expressed a desire to the Duke of Argyll, and several other Scotch 
noblemen and gentlemen, to raise an Argyllshire regiment. A letter of service, 
dated the 10th of February, 1794, was granted, the chief terms of which were as 
follows :—The regiment to be completed within three months ; the corps to consist 
of one company of grenadiers, one of light infantry, and eight battalion companies ; 
the establishment being 1,102 Officers and men, not including Field Officers. Levy 
money to be allowed to the Duke of Argyll, at the rate of five guineas per man, for 
1,064 men. Recruits to be engaged for unlimited service ; minimum height, 5 feet 
4 inches; age between 18 and 35 years. The Army List of Ist January, 1795, 
shows, out of the 34 Officers, 17 bearing the name of Campbell, 3 being Archibalds, 
3 Duncans, 3 Jameses, 2 Johns, and 2 Colins. At first, the numerical designation of 
the regiment was 98, which it retained for 4 years, when it became the 91st. 
The regiment went, in 1795, to the Cape, and, subsequently, took part in many of 
the Peninsular battles; but the records of this portion of its history are given some- 
what scantily. In 1839 we find a detachment, subsequently the whole battalion, at 
the Cape, and in 184% the Reserve battalion, just formed, embarked for the same 
station on the 27th May. It is a curious coincidence, that in Table Bay, the ship 
on which they embarked, the “Abercrombie Robinson,” was totally wrecked, and 
that a detachment of the regiment was, in 1852, on the “ Birkenhead,” when that 
vessel was lost, 41 privates of the 91st perishing. In the Kaffir wars of 1846, 47, 
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50, 51, and 52, and the Zulu War, the regiment was actively engaged. The history 
is very clearly and concisely written, and many interesting details are to be found 
in the account of the services in South Africa.—L. A. H. 


Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, being an Account of the Rise and Progress of 
Makdiism, and of Subsequent Events in the Sudan to the Present Time. By 
Major F. R. WinGate, D.S.O., R.A., A.A.G. for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. 
With an introduction by Major-General Sir F. Grenrent, Sirdar. London: 
Mnemillan, 1891. Pp. 617. Size 9” x 5” x 25” Weight under 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. 
Price 30s. 

If it were only for the mass of testimony relating to the fall of Khartoum and 
the last days of Gordon, this would be an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
contemporary history. But it is not concerned only with a single episode of the 
sudden uprising in which England so unexpectedly found herself involved. A 
clear and complete narrative of the stirring events of the last 10 years; of the vain 
resistance, often gallant enough, of the 30,000 or 40,000 Egyptian troops who 
garrisoned the lost province ; of the ill-fated expeditions which her Government 
sent out to stem the tide of rebellion; of the terrible incidents which took place 
beyond the frontier; of the Nile campaign; of the battles round Suakin; and of 
the defence of the frontier by the present army of Egypt, finds here a place. The 
information extracted from prisoners and from captured documents as to the con- 
stitution and conduct of the Mahdi’s military forces is of the greatest interest. 
Osman Digna’s despatches are instructive in the extreme, and many hints as to the 
conduct of savage warfare will be found therein. Nor will the very curious account 
of the extraordinary revolt against the orthodox Moslem religion fail to exejte 
reflection. ‘‘The momentous question of the future of the Sudan,” says the 
preface, “must one day come under consideration, and it is hoped that a careful 
perusal of the events of the last few years will enable the public to obtain a fair 
idea of the true situation, on a knowledge of which an accurate conclusion can 
alone be based.” 

The compiler has done his work well, and has dealt most successfully with the 
mass of information at his disposal. He writes well and clearly ; there is no 
irrelevant matter introduced, nor is there the slightest confusion in the sequence of 
a great number of isolated episodes. Questions round which controversy still 
storms are temperately treated, and all criticism is eschewed. Still, the facts he 
relates are suggestive enough in themselves; the list of European prisoners (85 in 
number) known to be in the hands of the Arabs is unpleasant reading ; and we 
would advise the opponents of the Nile route to Khartoum to study the lucid state- 
ment of the disadvantages of the Suakin-Berber road, on page 118. The maps and 
sketches are numerous and good. At the bottom cf page 277 there is an odd mis- 
print, unmentioned amongst the errata ; should not “ brigades” read “ ridges” ? 
—G. H. 


War Office Publications :-— 
Handbook of the French Army. Prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the 
War Office, by Captain G. A. K. WisrLry (late R.E., D.A.A.G.). Edited by 


Captain Charles 4 Court, Rifle Brigade, Staff Captain Intelligence Division. 1891. 
Pp. 154, with plates. Size 64” x 4” x 4%. Price 1s. 6d. 


Handbook of the Italian Army. Compiled from Official Publications by Colonel 
J.R. Suave, C.B.,A.D.C., R.A. 1891. Pp. 86, with plates and tables. Size 64” x 


4” x 2”. Price 1s. 6d. 











NOTE ON SOME RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
SUBMARINE “SENTRY.” 


By Mr. S. H. James. 


Proressor LAMBERT’s paper read at the Royal United Service Institution 
upon sounding machines for the prevention of strandings, with special 
reference to James’ “‘ Submarine Sentry,” having caused a number of 
inquiries to be made since the reading thereof in June last, the 
following further developments may be of interest. 

It was thought that no vessel in thick weather nearing the shore 
would ever go more than 13 knots, and this assumption is probably 
correct, but experience showed that in the case of mail steamers and 
others bound to time, traversing a course parallel to the coast, that 
the “ Sentry ” should be adapted to stand the strain of a little higher 
speed. 

A set of experiments were made, first on a slow vessel whose speed 
was under 9 knots, from which the whole of the calculations were 
obtained, and the counter and dial graduated ; the self-same machine 
was subsequently tested on the s.s. ‘“‘ Londoner,” and it was there 
found to be equally correct,—the “ Londoner’s ” average speed being 
a trifle over 144 knots. The strain on the wire with the new kites was 
490 lbs. at 144 knots. As a test, the “Sentry” was let down to 
27 fathoms shortly after leaving Shields, and it was left towing for 
four hours, until it gave warning when passing Flamboro’ Head, 
having been “on guard” for some 60 miles. 

During each of the three trips to Newcastle and back, the 
“Londoner” never slowed down; and the “ Sentry ”’ was always put 
over at full speed, with the following results, viz., that where the 
depth exceeds 15 fathoms, it is possible for an experienced hand to 
put the “Sentry” at a full speed (145 knots), and stop it at any 
depth exceeding 16 fathoms, but extremely difficult to stop it in very 
shallow water, owing to the fact that at high speeds it goes down 
so quickly, and gives no time to apply the brake gradually. 

The longest period that the “Sentry” has been “on guard” at one 
stretch, was on board the s.s. “ Rosarian,” one of the Allan Liners, 
which towed it during thick weather for two and a-half days, set at a 
depth of 30 fathoms, the whole way down the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
a total distance of 720 miles, until the vessel got into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The newer type of machines are without a teak box, being iron 
winches supported on adjustable iron supports; the winch barrel 
revolving on its spindle, and not bodily swinging as in the other type; 
the alarm being worked by an up and down motion of a fairlead 
wheel, instead of the swinging winch itself. 

To make the machine complete as a sounding machine for greater 
depths, down to 100 fathoms, a lead and sounder have been added for 
taking flying or single casts when wanted. 
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CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED 


CELLULAR 


UNIFORM SHIRTS. 
These Shirts being made of the PATENT CELLULAR FABRIC 
with Linen Cuffs and Collar Bands are especially adapted to Officers of the 
ARM YT AND NAV DW 


as a thorough preventative against chills. 
PRICE 6s., CARRIAGE pee: 





CELLULAR SHIRTS and UNDER-WEAR being made ‘of the 
POROUS CELLULAR FABRIC, admit the escape of perspiration 
and are consequently HEALT HIER and more comfortable than Flannel, 
Calico, or other garments made of closely-woven fabrics. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 
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Army & Navy House Furnishing Co., Limited 


CAPITAL £50,000. 
Offices—20, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


THREE YEARS’ HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


PURELY CO-OPERATIVE. 

This Company, founded by Officers of the Army and Navy for the convenience and accommodation 
of their colleagues and friends of cther profe ssions, enables all to FURNISH IN PERFECT TASTE 
at the most Moderate Co st, the Selections being made from the ‘‘ Stores,” 

This simple system, te sted by some years’ experience, has given thorough satisfaction, hundreds 
of unsolicited Testimonials having been received by the Company. 


ESTIMATES SUPPLIED FREE OF COST. 
Prospectus and all Particulars of the Managing Director, as above. 
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HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY,K.T. 





“BONUS YEAR 1890.” 


The next division of profits takes place as at 15th November. 1890, and Policies 
taken out with Profits before that date will participate in the division. 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL ASSURANCE. 
ADVANTAGES AND CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


MoperaTE EXTRA Premiums For Tropica. Ciimates, and immediate 
reduction to Home Rates on return to Europe. 


War Risks covered for Military Men by a small permanent extra. 

Earty Payment or CLais. 

LipeRALTerRMs OF Revrvat forThirteen Months without Medical Certificate. 

Poticres unchallengeable after Two Years. 

Fixep SURRENDER VALveEs or Paid-up Policy in Exchange. 

Parp-vuP Po.icigs in proportion to Premiums paid in the case of Endowment 
Assurances and Policies by a fixed number of payments. 





ROYAL SCHOOL 


FOR 


DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 








Contributions are earnestly solicited to enable the Com- 
mittee to maintain the full number of foundation pupils in the 
School. 

Each Donation of £5 5s. entitles to one vote for life, and each 
annual subscription of 10s. 6d, paid in advance, gives one vote 
for the elections during the year. 

Parents or Guardians are permitted to inspect the School 
within prescribed periods, on an order to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





Office: 25, Cockspur Street, London, S8.W. 
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Pipes Resident and Nou Ranidets Phils ree 
Service and Army Examinations and the Universit 


INDIAN. CIvils “SURVIOR. 
Fifteen out.of ‘Thirty-four Pupils sent ‘up have passed, Paces tak n 
2nd (twice), 6th.(twice), 7h, Sth, Oth, 13th, 17th, 19th, 2Cth; 25th, 3 
JUNE, 1801—7th-place, 8, R. DanrEets, 2,246 marks; 13 WwW: McN - 
25th place, eee JAcKSOS, T ites oh ey £ 
Places taken in: the various subjects incinde; rrests in History,’ Electricity,’ French, Politicat 
Logic, at FULL. MARKS. in. Mathematics. fea ape mye in the 
Liverattive; srx in Histery; rorr im Italian; two in Philosophy; 
Econéihhy. Special arrangements made for individual instruetion instruction under the new 








NEVERSITIES.<Five ‘Scholarships taken ‘in ELIMINARY — : 
oBR89 and..2890 include two at C College, a 1885, TWO 
Camb one each at Christ's »College, SEVENTY-SEVEN ge 
ae e, and Queen’s and. lincoln Colleges, this Examination in all subjects, 
Oxfor 
The Eleven pupils (all sent up) were successful yar gs gg aa 1008 
for Responsions at Oxford or College Entrance i Darts Mr. passe 
Examinations at Cambridge. por lnay: it Place in Italian deraaa, 
i ie tea 3rd im French ’ . 
OOLWICH.—Since January, 1887, FORTY- 4 
FUUR PASSED TAFF coniaee 
Places taken. include :-~4tb, as 7th, ’ hx 
12th, 14th, léth, 22nd, 23rd, 27th, 29:h, 30th, 3 
84th, 85th, 36th, 45th, dc. ie, eee eines an wearing ‘been t 
June, 1991). THBEE passea, viz., 88rd, 42nd, +’ the 4 
and 44th. 


“y ANDHURST.Sinee’ January, 1887). ONE 
5 HUNDRED: AND SEVENTY gentlemen 
obtained Cadetships. 

Places takefi inclade:—Ilst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th; 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, bith, d&e. 

Jane, 1891. SEVENTEEN passed, viz., 6th 
(Cavalry), lith, 2st, 27ch, 35th, 45th, 47th, 49th; 
58th, 93rd, 1pAch, end, J28rd, 124th (Infantry): 
4th, 6th, 9th ( University). 

Some of the places ‘in the yarious subjeets for 
Woolwich and Sandiuvst include ¢imsrs in Latin,., 
Greek, Mathematics, Geology, Chemistry, French, 
German, Italian, bs yin Geometrical and Kree- 
hand Drawing; and Composition, <<, in EVERY 
SUBJECT. 

In June, 189}, the first ¢xanmfration-beld under | succeeded, among ‘second 
the now regulations, the following places. were | “on the whole list, and jirst on the Artillery and first 
taken:--Histery, Frast (highest markseverobtained |°.on the Cavalry lists. 
since this subject has been taken at 2,000 sauakee The. Fmsr and second places in Law. number 
4th, 6th, 7th: Chemistry, 3rd and 4th. Geolo twelve; in Topography, sixteen; 1 FANeR, 0 
yirst, 2nd, 6th, 7th, 10th. Grecky Srdj, 6th, 1 snine. F 
French, th. Pr echinnd Drawing, First and 5th; 
Geometrical, 

N.B.—Theve ‘successes for Woolwich and Sanid- 
hurst will be found to * far in excess of any other Fox, inte J 
Tutor or Pablic School. The Sandhurst. numbers 
do not include those who merely obtained safficient the dealt off e Establishment. 
marks to-be qualified as Milita (ficers, : The abeve res, whic which are'bal bel 

ILITIA LEFERARY EXAMINATIONS=Ae- aot, ste ne 3 Seen 

M these Examinations, held annually in’ de ; 

and October, ONE HUNDRED AND a by 

TEEN Officers “have qualified from January, 188%, 
to the present date. 

Places taken include t—Lst (twice), 2nd ),. 
3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th (twice), 7th (twive), 8th, 9th (twice), 
20th (twice), "Lith (twiee), 12th (twice), 14th, 15th, &e, 

N.B.—This Goes not include others who qualified - 
at the Sendhupes Eanatinations. 
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